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How  to  Own 

The  Oliver  Typewriter 

for  17c  a  Day 


You  don't  have  to  draw  on  your 
Bank  Account  when  you  pay  on  the 
Penny  Plan. 

You  need  not  disturb  your  Dollars. 
Keep  them  at  work  earning  interest! 

We  offer  our  newest  model,  the  Oli- 
ver No.  5 — fresh  from  the  factory — for 
Seventeen  Cents  a  day. 

The  plan  is  printed  in  "black  and 
white"  on  the  Application  Blank  be- 
low. 

Simply  fill  out  the  blank,  attach  the 
small  first  payment,  send  it  in,  and  on 
comes  the  Oliver! 

No  tedious  wait!  No  red  tape!  No 
long-drawn-out  correspondence! 

You  quickly  own  your  Oliver  and 
scarcely  notice  the  outlay.  You  can 
have  the  use  of  your  machine  while  pen- 
nies are  ' '  paying  the  freight. ' ' 

You  will  never  have  a  better  chance 
to  test  the  power  of  pennies. 

The  Oliver  is  everywhere. 

It's  the  universal  typewriter.  Eeels 
off  real  work  with  the  ease  and  speed 
demanded  by  this  mile-a-minute  age. 
Wherever  you  turn  —  in  Business  Of- 
fices, great  and  small — in  the  quiet  of 


the  Home — in  the  roar  of  the  Eailroad 
and  Telegraph  service — in  the  seething 
maelstrom  of  modern  Newspaperdom — 
in  co  ntless  kinds  of  service — it's  the 
sturdy,  strenuous  Oliver  that's  "mak- 
ing the  wheels  go  'round." 

OLIVER 

Typewriter 

The  Standard  Visible  Writer 

You  need  your  Oliver  now.  It 's  yours 
almost  for  the  asking.  The  biggest  hun- 
dred dollars'  worth  in  America  —  for 
Seventeen  Cents  a  Day! 

Send  along  the  Application  Blank, 
with  a  small  first  payemnt  of  $15  as  an 
evidence  of  good  faith. 

Your  check  is  good — or  send  draft, 
postoffice  or  express  money  order. 

THE  OLIVER  TYPEWRITER 
AGENCY, 
206-207  Schultz  Bldg.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 


APPLICATION  BLANK 

THE   OLIVER   TYPEWRITER  CO., 
The  Oliver  Typewriter  Bldg:., 

Chicago,  Illinois. 

Gentlemen : — I  accept  your  offer  of 
the  latest  model  No.  5  Oliver  Standard 
Typewriter  for  Seventeen  Cents  a  Day. 
Enclosed  please  find  $15  as  evidence  of 
good  faith.  I  agree  to  save  17  cents  a 
day  and  remit  the  balance,  $85,  in 
monthly  installments.  Title  to  remain 
in  your  name  until  the  machine  is  fully 
paid  for. 

Name   ,  

Address   i  

Town   State  
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Uagons  Of 
Lifetime 
Service 
Bear  The 

I  H  C 

Trade  Nark 


ity- 


There  is  no  need  of  taking 
a  chance  on  your  next  wagon.  You 
will  be  sure  to  get  a  good  wagon  if  it  bears 
the  I  H  C  trade  mark. 

It  is  the  seal  of  excellence — the  guarantee  of  quai- 
nt stands  for  an  established  reputation — and  utmost 
wagon  value.    It  is  your  assurance  of  getting  a  good  wagon 
—one  that  will  be  a  source  of  pride  and  profit — one  that  will 
give  you  excellent  service  for  years  to  come.    Choose  any  one 
of  these — 

Weber  Columbus 
New  Bettendorf  Steel  King 

Look  these  wagons  over  carefully.  They  are  built  to  meet  every  condition — 
to  fill  every  requirement — and  whether  you  buy  a  Weber,  Columbus,  New  Bet- 
tendorf, or  Steel  King,  you  will  get  the  same  satisfactory  service. 

Only  the  toughest,  most  carefully  selected,  air  dried  and  perfectly  seasoned 
wood  is  used  in  the  Weber  construction.  Weber  wagon  boxes  and  gears  are  pro- 
tected by  paint  and  varnish  ot  the  best  quality,  applied  by  workmen  who  have 
made  wagon  painting  a  life-long  study.  For  65  years  the  Weber  wagon  has  been 
king  of  the  wagon  world. 

Columbus  wagons  are  favorites  with  exacting  farmers.    The  gears  are  made  of 
selected  oak  and  hickory,  strongly  ironed.    The  wheels  have  oak  rims  and  oak 
and  hickory  spokes.    The  wheel  is  properly  tired  and  banded.    Superior  work- 
manship and  high-class  material,  assures  the  durability  and  light-running 
qualities  which  characterize  every  Columbus  wagon. 

The  New  Bettendorf  has  given  general  satisfaction  because  it  has  exception- 
al strength,  light-running  qualities,  and  is  very  durable.   It  has  a  one-piece 
tubular  steel  axle,  and  the  wheels  are  the  same  quality  as  those  used  on 
the  Weber. 

The  Steel  King  is  a  new  I  H  C  wagon  and  it  is  up  to  the  I  H  C  standard. 
It  is  the  only  steel  gear  wagon  on  the  market  having  an  axle  and 
skein  with  internal  reinforcements  and  a  bolster  having  an  adjust- 
able stake. 

Visit  the  International  local  dealer  and  let  him  point 
out  the  many  features  and  advantages  of  wagons  bear- 
ing the  I  H  C  trade  mark.    Get  booklets  and 
all  information  from  him,  or  if  you  prefer, 
write  direct  for  the  information 
you  desire. 


International  Harvester  Company 
of  America 

[Incorporated] 

Chicago  USA 


IHC  LINE 


LOOK  FOR  THE  I.  It  C.  TRADE  MURK.    IT  IS  A  SEAL  OF  EXCELLENCE  AND  i  GUARANTEE  OF  QUALITY 
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SEASON  1910-1911 


To  Those  Who  Neglected  to  Learn  to  Dance, 

Prof.  W.  J.  Rader's 

Academies  of  Dancing 

Will  organize  beginners  classes  as  follows: 


Winter  Pavilion 

Located  on  Neil  Ave.,  between  Grood- 
ale  St.  and  Poplar  Ave.  Open  .Tuesday, 
Thursday,  Friday  and  Saturday  even- 
ings. 

Operated  on  Summer  plan. 


High  St.  Academy 

199V2  S.  HIGH  ST. 
Phones:   Auto  3456;  Bell  5877 

Will  organize  a  beginners'  class  Wed- 
nesday evening,  Nov.  16th,  7:30  o'clock. 

Neil  Ave.  Academy 

647  NEIL  AVE. 
Phones:  Auto  4431;  Bell  6189 

Will  organize  a  beginners'  class  Friday 
evening,  Nov.  18th,  7:30  o'clock. 

Oak  St.  Academy 

827  OAK  ST. 
Phones:   Auto  4431;  Bell  6189 

The  Academy  has  been  rearranged  for 
functions  of  all  sizes  and  is  complete 
in  every  respeet. 

TUITION. 

Gentlemen,  per  term  of  10  lessons.  $5.00 
Ladies,  per  term  of  10  lessons...  3.00 
Private  lessons,  $1.00  per  lesson; 

six  lessons    5.00 

Private  lessons  can  be  had  afternoons 
or  'evenings. 

Tuition  can  be  paid  $1.00  per  week 
until  paid.  The  Waltz,  Two-Step,  Three- 
Step,  Columbus  Minuet  and  Eye  Waltz 
taught  in  one  term. 


Academies  and  Pavilion  can  be  secured  for  pri- 
vate parties,  club  dances,  Fraternity  hops,  etc. 
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Winter  Course  in  Agriculture 

and 

Ohio  Dairy  Course 

Begin  January  2  and  End  February  24,  1911 


\ 

r 


Students  and  Instructors  in  a  Winter  Course. 


THEY  ARE  COURSES  FOR  PRACTICAL  FARMERS.  TAKE  THE 
COURSE  THIS  WINTER  AND  YOU  WILL  FIND  IT  THE  MOST  PROF- 
ITABLE INVESTMENT  YOU  EVER  MADE  AND  THE  BEST  WINTER 
YOU  EVER  SPENT. 

SEND  FOR  BULLETINS  DESCRIBING  THE  WINTER  COURSE  IN 
AGRICULTURE  AND  THE  DAIRY  SCHOOL  TO  DEAN  H.  C.  PRICE, 
OHIO  STATE  UNIVERSITY,  COLUMBUS,  OHIO. 
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Are  You  Thinking  of  Buying 

FEEDING  CATTLE 
or  SHEEP? 

Let  us  help  you  find  what  you  want.  That's  one  side,  and  a  very  im- 
portant side,  of  our  business. 

It  is  handled  entirely  distinct  from  the  selling  side.  We  have  expert 
buyers  who  do  nothing  else  but  filll  orders  for  feeding  cattle  and  sheep. 

They  are  on  the  market  every  day,  and  know  what,  when,  and  where 
to  buy.  They  will  get  you  better  stock  for  less  money.  You  don't  need 
to  come  to  market  yourself.  Thus  you  save  railroad  fare,  hotel  bills  and 
loss  of  time. 

Ask  your  neighbors  for  whom  we  have  bought  feeders.  They  will  tell 
you  that  we  have  saved  them  money  and  selected  the  right  kind  of  stock 
for  profitable  feeding.   There's  a  lot  in  that. 

Write  us  NOW  what  you  want.  We  will  fill  your  order  RIGHT  or 
not  at  all.   We  MUST  please  you.    Our  business  depends  upon  it. 

Call  upon  us  freely  for  any  information.  Write  us  at  any  of  our  ten 
houses. 

Clay,  Robinson  &  Co. 

LIVE  STOCK 
COMMISSION 

CHICAGO        SOUTH  OMAHA        KANSAS  CITY        SIOUX  CITY 
DENVER         EAST  ST.  LOUIS        SOUTH  ST.  PAUL 
SOUTH  ST.  JOSEPH  EAST  BUFFALO 

FORT  WORTH 


Please  mention  THE  A  GrBIC IJLTUBAL  STUDENT  to  advertisers. 
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The  Value  of  Dairy  Farming 

By  Oscar  Erf,  Professor  of  Dairying 


There  are  three  types  of  agriculture: 
Grain  farming,  grain  and  livestock 
farming  and  dairy  farming.  Dairy 
farming  in  American  agriculture  is  fast 
becoming  a  necessary  adjunct  because 
of  its  usefulness  in  retaining,  restoring, 
and  in  most  cases  increasing  the  fertili- 
ty of  the  soil,  making  the  productive 
value  as  well  as  the  money  value  of 
the  farm  greater  every  year.  With  the 
growing  demand  for  the  products  of  the 
farm,  those  who  follow  agricultural  pur- 
suits are  guaranteed  prosperity  just  so 
long  as  farm  lands  remain  productive. 
It  is  not  only  necessary  to  preserve  the 
fertility  but  it  must  be  increased  for  the 
time  is  coming  when  every  acre  of  land 
under  cultivation  must  yield  much  more 
heavily  in  order  to  furnish  food  and 
clothing  for  the  rapidly  growing  popu- 
lation. 

Every  year  the  acres  that  provide  for 
the  dairy  cow  are  growing  richer  while 
those  that  are  devoted  to  exclusive 
grain  farming  are  growing  poorer  and 
becoming  less  productive.  The  reason 
is  not  hard  to  discover,  for  it  is  a  fact 
that  with  every  ton  of  wheat  that  a 
man  sells  from  his  farm  he  is  bound 
to  loose  some  fertility.  According  to 
analyses  in  most  instances  his  loss  in 
fertility  amounts  to  $8.60  for  every  ton 
sold.  For  every  ton  of  corn  that  is 
sold  approximately  $6.50  worth  of  fer- 
tilitv  is  lost.   Should  these  feeds  be  con- 


verted into  dairy  products  such  as 
cream  or  butter,  for  every  ton  of  butter 
sold  (which  is  usually  worth  from  eight 
to  ten  times  as  much  as  the  wheat)  but 
36c  worth  of  fertility  is  removed  from 
the  farm.  If  the  commercial  value  of  a 
ton  of  wheat  be  estimated  at  75c  per 
bushel  and  the  commercial  value  of  a 
ton  of  butter  be  estimated  at  25c  per 
pound,  then  for  every  hundred  dollars 
worth  of  wheat  that  is  sold  $34.50 
worth  of  fertility  is  removed  from  the 
soil;  while  with  each  hundred  dollars 
worth  of  butter  that  is  sold  only  7c 
worth  of  fertility  is  removed. 

In  many  of  the  Atlantic  States  even 
at  the  present  time  there  are  farms 
that  have  been  abandoned  because  of 
their  unproductiveness.  These  lands 
are  being  reclaimed  and  by  the  use  of 
the  dairy  cow  are  being  made  more  pro- 
ductive than  they  were  in  their  original 
state. 

The  grains  and  other  products  grown 
upon  the  farm  find  a  sure  and  profit- 
able market  in  the  dairy  cow.  That  she 
is  the  most  economical  and  profitable 
producer  of  human  foods  of  all  farm 
animals  is  evidenced  by  the  facts  learn- 
ed through  many  experiments.  It  has 
been  shown  that  a  cow  yielding  ten 
quarts  of  4  per  cent,  milk  daily  pro- 
duces as  much  fat  and  fat  equivalent  in 
seven  days  as  would  the  steer  that  is 
o-ainino-  15  oounds  in  the  same  time.  In 
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addition  to  this  the  cow  yields  six  times 
as  much  mineral  matter  and  six  times  as 
much  nitrogenous  matter,  which  are  the 
nutrients  which  render  skim  milk  so 
valuable  for  feeding  all  young  animals. 
The  dairy  cow  accomplishes  this  by  con- 
suming the  roughage  or  cheap  food  with 
a  small  amount  of  concentrated  or  ex- 
pensive food,  while  her  brother,  the 
steer,  requires  concentrated,  expensive 
food  largely,  in  order  to  make  his  gains. 

One  great  advantage  of  dairy  farming 
lies  in  the  fact  that  the  farmer's  cap- 
ital is  invested  for  such  a  short  time. 
Once  a  month,  once  a  week  or  every  day 
he  may  have  a  check  for  the  work  his 
cows  have  done  the  month,  the  week  or 
the  day  before,  and  a  more  certain 
source  of  profit  is  provided  for  the  rea- 
son that  the  market  for  dairy  products 
does  not  fluctuate  in  the  uncertain 
manner  that  the  markets  for  the  other 
farm  products  do.  Just  so  long  as  the 
farmer  milks  good  cows  he  is  able  to 
put  money  in  the  bank  at  short  and 
regular  intervals  and  hard  times  and 
financial  panics  have  very  little  effect 
upon  him. 

There  is  a  vast  difference  between  the 
profits  yielded  by  the  common  cow  and 
the  cow  whose  ancestors  have  been  bred 
for  economical  production  for  hundreds 
of  years.  There  is  no  disputing  the  fact 
that  the  profitable  dairy  cow  is  a  source 
of  large,  regular  and  sure  profits,  and 
a  conserver  and  restorer  of  fertility, 
but  do  you  know  the  difference  be- 
tween profitable  and  unprofitable  dai- 
rying? Here  it  is,  in  a  nutshell.  A 
cow  eats  a  certain  amount  of  the  proper 
food  and  produces  a  certain  amount  of 
milk.  Some  cows  are  capable  of  pro- 
ducing more  milk  from  a  given  quan- 
tity of  feed  than  others.  In  fact,  some 
cows  produce  ten  times  more  milk  than 
others  and  milk  of  nearly  the  same  de- 
gree of  richness.    A  cow  consuming  the 


same  amount  of  food  that  the  average 
dairy  cow  consumes  and  producing  350 
gallons  of  milk  per  year,  produces  it 
at  a  cost  of  23c  per  gallon;  a  cow  pro- 
ducing 470  gallons  of  milk  per  year 
produces  it  at  a  cost  of  20.5c  per  gal- 
lon; a  cow  producing  590  gallons  per 
year  produces  it  at  a  cost  of  18c  per 
gallon ;  a  cow  producing  710  gallons  per 
year  produces  it  at  a  cost  of  14.5c  per 
gallon;  a  cow  producing  830  gallons 
per  year  produces  it  at  a  cost  of  12c 
per  gallon ;  and  a  cow  that  gives  950 
gallons  of  milk  in  one  year  produces  it 
for  9.5c  per  gallon.  And  so  we  might 
go  on  until  we  reach  the  production  of 
Colantha  4th 's  Johanna,  who  in  one  year 
produced  3,190  gallons  of  milk.  If  fed 
the  same  ration  as  the  average  cow  she 
would  have  produced  this  prodigious 
amount  for  2.7c  per  gallon.  However, 
this  does  not  hold  true  beyond  a  produc- 
tion of  900  or  1000  gallons  for  the  rea- 
sons that  animals  producing  such  large 
amounts  require  an  extra  amount  of 
feed  and  care. 

There  is  as  much  difference  in  the  in- 
dividuality of  cows  and  their  powers  to 
produce  milk  as  there  is  in  men  and 
their  powers  to  perform  certain  kinds 
of  work.  Man  is  adapted  to  perform 
many  different  kinds  of  work,  but  he 
can  perform  only  a  few  kinds  with 
great  proficiency;  so  cows  are  adapted 
to  perform  but  a  few  kinds  of  work. 
One  cow  consumes  corn  silage,  clover 
and  alfalfa  hay,  oats,  bran,  etc.,  and  by 
a  peculiar,  intricate  mechanism  con- 
verts this  rough  food  into  palatable  ma- 
terial— into  large  quantities  of  the  food 
product  known  as  milk,  and  she  does 
this  at  a  profit.  Another  cow  takes  this 
same  food  and  converts  it  into  soft, 
juicy,  muscular  texture,  which  after  the 
animal  is  killed,  furnishes  the  steaks 
and  roasts  which  we  all  relish  so  much. 
Then  there  is  a  third  cow  that  takes 
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this  same  ration  and  converts  it  neither 
into  much  milk  nor  into  much  meat. 
The  first  two  cows  are  profitable  cows, 
but  the  third  cow  is  unprofitable.  Un- 
fortunately too  many  farmers  persist  in 
keeping  the  third  cow  and  that  is  just 
where  the  difference  between  successful 
and  unsuccessful  dairying  lies. 

Success  lies  not  in  the  number  of 
cows  that  a  man  keeps,  but  rather  in 
the  kind  of  cows  that  he  keeps.    It  is 


the  year.  In  addition  to  this  he  was 
obliged  to  pay  He  per  gallon  freight, 
which  left  him  12c  per  gallon  for  his 
milk.  Now  it  is  plain  to  be  seen  that 
on  each  gallon  of  milk  he  lost  13c ;  con- 
sequently at  the  end  of  the  year  he  had 
lost  $910.  The  other  three  cows  pro- 
duced 2;400  gallons  of  milk  and  the  ac- 
tual cost  to  keep  them  was  $210.  Every 
gallon  of  milk  that  these  cows  produced 
cost  just  10c.   It  was  sold  for  12c.  Thus 


Getty's  Peach,  173348,  Largest  Producer  of  the  Hartman  Herd. 


more  profitable  to  keep  a  small  number 
of  good  cows  than  a  large  number  of 
average  cows.  The  following  may  be 
cited  as  an  example :  A  farmer  had  23 
cows  which  he  had  been  keeping  for  a 
number  of  years.  He  finally  realized 
that  he  was  not  making  as  much  money 
as  he  should  and  began  to  keep  records. 
As  a  result  he  found  that  20  of  these 
cows  produced  7,000  gallons  of  milk 
in  one  year  and  it  cost  him  $1,760  to 
feed  and  care  for  them  during  that 
time.  It  cost  him  25e  to  produce  each 
gallon  of  milk  and  he  received  for  it 
an  average  price  of  13ic  per  gallon  for 


there  was  a  profit  of  2c  per  gallon  or 
$18  on  the  total  amount  produced  by 
the  three  cows.  This  is  not  a  very  large 
income  from  a  cow.  but  it  shows  such  a 
difference  between  the  returns  from 
the  three  cows  and  the  returns  from  the 
twenty  cows  that  it  makes  a  good  ex- 
ample. 

Now  to  weed  out  the  poor  cows — the 
star  boarders,  is  a  simple  matter  that 
lies  within  the  power  of  every  dairy- 
man. A  little  clerical  work  is  the  es- 
sential, and  while  this  does  not  appeal 
to  the  average  farmer  it  must  necessari- 
ly be  done  in  order  to  make  a  success 
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of  the  business.  The  milk  from  each  in- 
dividual cow  should  be  weighed  every 
night  and  morning,  the  weight  placed 
upon  the  milk  sheet  and  followed  by  the 
approximate  amount  of  feed  given  to 
the  cow.  At  the  end  of  the  year  the 
difference  in  money  value  of  the  feed 
given  the  cow  and  the  milk  produced 
will  give  the  profit  or  loss.  The  differ- 
ence between  the  cost  of  feed  and  labor 
and  the  value  of  the  milk  is  the  profit 


or  loss.  The  value  of  the  calf  and  the 
manure  will  compensate  for  all  other 
expenses.  This  work  has  been  sadly 
neglected  in  the  past  because  it  em- 
braces a  little  extra  effort  on  the  part 
of  the  producer  and  since  it  is  a  char- 
acteristic trait  of  the  average  farmer 
to  neglect  such  work  a  new  scheme  has 
been  adopted  by  which  this  may  be 
overcome — every  dairy  farmer  should 
become  a  member  of  a  cow  testing  asso- 
ciation. 


Milk  Contamination 

By  O.  C.  Cunningham,  Assistant  in  Dairying 


If  all  of  the  milk  produced  was  con- 
sumed on  the  farm  within  a  few  hours 
after  its  production  the  subject  of  milk 
contamination  would  be  of  compara- 
tively little  importance.  However,  this 
is  far  from  being  the  case.  The  thou- 
sands of  children  in  our  large  cities 
must  depend  for  sustenance  on  milk 
shipped  sometimes  for  long  distances 
and  which  is  often  12  to  36  hours  old  be- 
fore it  reaches  them.  This  renders  im- 
perative the  necessity  of  keeping  the 
milk  as  pure  as  possible.  Not  only  is  it 
necessary  that  the  city  milk  supply  be 
pure,  but  the  milk  condenseries  and 
cheese  and  butter  factories  must  have 
clean  milk  if  they  are  to  produce  good 
products. 

The  things  that  contaminate  milk  are 
what  we  ordinarily  speak  of  as  dirt  and 
bacteria  or  germs. 

The  dirt  which  gets  into  milk  consists 
chiefly  of  hairs,  dandruff,  particles  of 
manure,  bits  of  food,  straw,  earth  and 
dust.  The  process  of  straining  ordinar- 
ily practiced  removes  the  larger  and 
more  solid  particles  of  the  above,  but  a 
great  portion  of  it  which  has  been  dis- 
solved or  is  too  fine  to  be  caught  by  the 
meshes  of  the  strainer  passes  through 


and  can  never  be  removed.  In  fact,  un- 
less straining  is  carefully  done  and  the 
strainer  changed  or  cleaned  frequent- 
ly it  serves  to  break  up  and  render 
soluble  many  of  the  larger  particles  of 
dirt  that  it  catches.  The  way  to  have 
milk  clean,  therefore,  is  to  keep  the  dirt 
out  in  the  first  place. 

Milk  is  a  human  food.  It  is  a  liquid 
produced  from  an  animal,  also  in  the 
home  of  an  animal,  which  renders  it  very 
easily  contaminated.  It  would  seem  that, 
if  those  producing  milk  could  be  brought 
to  think  of  these  two  facts  at  the  same 
time  and  to  look  on  dirt  in  milk  as  they 
do  on  dirt  in  other  foods,  it  would  be 
far  easier  than  it  is  to  secure  a  clean 
milk  supply.  That  they  do  not  do  this 
may  be  shown  by  a  homely  illustration. 
A  dairyman  who  produces  unclean  milk 
would  object  strenuously  to  being  serv- 
ed every  noon  with  a  bowl  of  soup  into 
which  the  cook  habitually  allowed  a  few 
hairs  and  perhaps  a  little  dandruff  to 
fall.  But  that  same  dairyman  will  every 
day  strain  out  of  his  milk  cow  hairs, 
bits  of  cow  dung,  cow  dandruff  and 
numerous  other  varieties  of  dirt  and 
then  place  that  same  milk  on  the  table 
for  his  children  to  drink  or  bottle  it  and 
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send  it  into  the  city  for  his  customers 
to  give  to  their  babies.  The  difference 
is  in  the  point  of  view.  He  is  accus- 
tomed to  the  dirt  in  the  milk  and  takes 
it  as  a  matter  of  course. 

AVhile  dirt  in  milk  is  repulsive,  its 
chief  importance  comes  from  the  fact 
that  the  presence  of  dirt  means  the 
presence  of  large  number  of  bateria. 
These  are  far  more  harmful  to  the  milk 
and  to  the  persons  consuming  it  than 
the  dirt  itself.    In  fact  the  latter  would 


much  greater  when  the  milk  is  to  be 
consumed  in  the  city  than  when  con- 
sumed on  the  farm  a  few  hours  after 
production. 

Dirt  ami  bacteria  always  go  together, 
so  that  the  avenues  of  contamination 
and  the  means  of  preventing  contami- 
nation are  the  same  with  one  as  witli 
the  other. 

The  first  source  of  bacterial  contami- 
nation is  from  the  udder  itself.  The 
teats  and  milk  ducts  alwavs  contain  bac- 


Where   Clean  Milk  Cannot  Be  Produced. 


usually  be  harmeless  apart  from  the 
germs  it  carries.  Bacteria  are  minute, 
single  celled  plants  that  are  everywhere 
abundant.  They  abound  especially  in 
filth,  while  cleanliness  means  compara- 
tive freedom  from  them.  They  require 
a  large  per  cent,  of  moisture  for  growth 
and  must  have  their  food  in  solution, 
so  that  they  find  in  milk  an  ideal  home 
for  multiplying.  As  the  milk  grows 
older  the  germs  are  rapidly  increasing 
in  number.  This  is  the  reason  for  the 
statement  in  the  beginning,  that  the 
comparative  importance  of  pure  milk  is 


teria.  so  that  while  milk  is  probably 
sterile  when  it  is  secreted,  it  is  never  so 
when  it  leaves  the  udder.  Most  of  these 
are  in  the  teats  and  lower  ducts,  so  that 
discarding  the  first  few  streams  re- 
moves a  large  portion  of  them.  If  the 
udder  is  tubercular  or  inflamed  from 
any  cause  it  is  evident  that  harmful 
germs  will  be  present  and  the  milk  will 
be  contaminated  by  them. 

Most  of  the  germs  in  milk  come  from 
outside  sources.  The  cow  herself  is  a 
prolific  source  of  dirt  and  germs.  The 
coating  of  manure  and  other  material 
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which  is  often  allowed  to  accumulate 
on  a  cow's  flanks  and  udder  causes 
showers  of  germs  to  fall  every  time  the 
milker  brushes  against  her,  agitates  the 
udder,  or  the  cow  moves.  Manifestly 
the  way  to  prevent  this  is  to  keep  the 
stable  and  the  cow  clean.  Moistening 
the  flanks  and  udder  before  milking 
also  helps  greatly  because  dust  and  bac- 
teria will  cling  to  a  moist  surface. 
Clipping  the  flanks  and  udder  help  to 
prevent  loose  hairs  from  falling  into  the 


the  dusty  air  of  a  building  contains 
countless  numbers.  Therefore  anything 
which  keeps  down  the  dust  prevents 
contamination.  The  feeding  of  dusty 
feeds,  such  as  hay,  just  before  milking, 
and  the  use  of  dusty  bedding  are  very 
undesirable.  The  dairyman  will  get  bet- 
ter returns  from  grooming  his  cows 
than  his  horses,  but  it  should  not  be 
done  just  before  milking. 

Filling  the  bottling  or  milk  room  with 
steam  before  handling  the  milk  and 


Producing  Clean  Milk 


milk  and  carrying  with  them  innumer- 
able germs.  No  self-respecting  dairy- 
man should  be  without  some  form  of 
covered  milk  pail  which  will  keep  most 
of  the  dirt  from  falling  into  the  milk, 
instead  of  catching  all  of  it  as  a  flaring 
top  pail  will  do. 

Dusty  air  in  the  stable  or  other  places 
where  milk  is  handled  is  a  fruitful 
source  of  contamination.  Bacteria  do 
not  fly  free  in  the  air  to  any  great  ex- 
tent, but  ride  upon  dust  particles.  Fresh 
outdoor  air  contains  few  germs,  while 


keeping  the  floor  damp  will  work  won- 
ders in  washing  the  germs  from  the  air 
and  keeping  down  the  dust. 

The  vessels  in  which  milk  is  handled 
are  often  the  greatest  sources  of  con- 
tamination. Unless  all  of  the  vessels 
and  bottles  are  clean  and  sterile,  each 
one  will  add  its  quota  of  bacteria  as  the 
milk  proceeds  on  its  journey  from  the 
cow  to  the  bottles.  Even  when  vessels 
are  washed  clean  and  rinsed  in  hot  wa- 
ter a  large  number  of  germs  will  re- 
main in  them  from  one  time  of  use  to 
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the  next,  and  when  any  milk  is  left  in 
the  seams  and  crevices  the  number  in 
them  will  be  enormous.  Boiling  of  ves- 
sels or  exposing  them  over  a  steam  jet 
greatly  reduces  the  number  of  germs, 
but  contamination  is  completely  pre- 
vented only  by  exposing  to  steam  un- 
der pressure.  Cloth  strainers  unless 
boiled  or  steamed  every  day  and  care- 
fully cared  for  between  times  are  a 
great  source  of  contamination. 

The  contamination  from  milk  bottles 
is  dangerous,  unless  they  are  properly 
sterilized,  because  they  may  carry  dis- 
ease germs  from  a  family  where  a  con- 
tagious disease  exists. 

A  foul  water  supply,  either  when 
cows  are  allowed  to  drink  it  or  it  is 


used  in  washing  utensils,  may  be  a  seri- 
ous source  of  contamination. 

Although  he  does  not  usually  add  as 
many  germs  as  other  sources,  the  per- 
son who  does  the  milking  and  handles 
the  milk  in  the  various  stages  of  prep- 
aration for  market  often  greatly  con- 
taminates it.  The  milker  on  the  aver- 
age farm  milks,  strains  and  cools  the 
milk  without  washing  his  hands  or 
changing  his  clothing  in  which  he  has 
been  doing  all  kinds  of  dirty  work. 
When  he  does  this  he  cannot  help  add- 
ing his  share  of  contamination.  "What 
is  more  serious  is  the  fact  that  he  may 
often  add  disease  germs,  if  he  is  suffer- 
ing from  a  contagious  disease  or  comes 
in  contact  with  any  one  else  who  is. 


Ayrshire  Records 


The  report  of  the  official  test  for  Ayr- 
shires  in  the  Home  Dairy  Test  for  1909- 
10  gives  an  average  of  9593  lbs.  of  milk 
and  131:  lbs.  of  butter  for  the  30  cows 
comprising  the  six  best  herds  in  the  test. 

The  six  best  cows  in  the  test  averaged 
11.712  lbs.  of  milk  and  531  lbs.  of  but- 
ter. 

One  cow  gave  12.218  lbs.  of  milk  and 
537  lbs.  of  butter. 

Another  cow  gave  11,78-4  lbs.  of  milk 
and  566  lbs.  of  butter. 

While  the  above  records  may  not  be 
phenomenal,  they  are  of  value  in  show- 
ing the  working  ability  of  the  Ayrshire 
coav.  and  her  uniformity  of  production 
in  the  working  dairy. 

They  are  of  value,  too,  as  showng 
full  year  work  in  the  production  of 
milk  and  butter  for  sale. 


The  test,  too,  is  of  value  as  howing 
the  high  average  of  the  poorest  cows 
compared  with  the  yield  of  the  best. 

The  lowest  yield  in  the  whole  thirty 
cows  was  one  cow  who  gave  7512  lbs. 
of  milk  and  337  lbs.  of  butter. 

The  value  of  the  breed  for  a  working 
dairy  is  shown  in  the  general  average 
of  the  large  number  of  cows,  more  than 
in  an  occasional  cow  of  phenomenal 
ability. 

Another  thing  of  interest  in  the  Home 
Dairy  Test  is  that  it  is  made  on  the 
farms  in  different  localities. 

One  of  the  above  herds  is  located  in 
Maine,  and  another  in  the  State  of 
Washington,  with  herds  scattered  all 
along  between,  all  of  them  doing  good 
practical  work  in  the  dairy  under  di- 
verse conditions. 
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The  Guernsey 

By  Secretary  Guernsey  Cattle  Club 


This  breed  of  dairy  cattle  has  made 
a  remarkable  growth  in  public  favor. 
This  last  year  has  shown  a  gain  of  over 
80  per  cent,  over  the  previous  year. 
The  greatest  number  of  entries  and 
transfers  ever  recorded  were  placed 
upon  the  Club  records  last  year. 

One  reason  for  this  remarkable 
growth  is  that  the  superior  color,  fla- 
vor and  richness  of  the  milk,  cream  and 
butter  from  the  Guernsey  cow  is  becom- 
ing better  known.  This,  with  her  rec- 
ord as  an  economical  producer,  return- 
ing the  most  for  a  dollar  invested  in 
food,  has  made  her  a  great  favorite  in 
the  progressive  dairy  where  a  high  class 
of  dairy  products  for  a  critical  trade  is 
demanded. 

It  is  her  high  grade  of  dairy  pro- 
ducts, her  size  and  vigor,  that  has  made 
her  so  desirable  for  the  private  estate 
dairy. 

Wherever  her  rich,  natural  golden  col- 
ored products  are  shown  they  are  sure 
to  win  recognition.  At  the  Pan-Ameri- 
can Dairy  Breed  Test,  the  only  one 
where  all  dairy  breeds  competed,  the 
Guernsey  was  awarded  first  prize  in  the 
six  months'  contest  for  the  following: 

The  greatest  net  profit  in  production 
of  butter  fat. 

The  greatest  net  profit  in  production 
of  butter. 

The  least  cost  per  pound  of  butter 
produced. 

The  greatest  return  for  $1.00  invested 
in  food  for  the  production  of  butter. 

The  highest  average  score  on  flavor  of 
butter  produced. 

The  highest  average  score  on  natural 
color  of  butter  produced. 

The  highest  average  score  on  all 
points  of  butter  produced. 


This  bears  out  the  position  the  breed 
took  on  these  points  in  the  trials  years 
ago  at  the  New  York  and  New  Jersey 
Agricultural  Experiment  Stations. 

The  American  Guernsey  Cattle  Club 
were  the  first  to  establish  an  advanced 
register  on  the  true  measure  of  utility 
of  a  dairy  cow — namely,  what  she  can 
do  for  one  year  in  the  production  of 
butter  fat  supervised  by  an  Agricul- 
tural Experiment  Station.  There  are 
now  over  one  thousand  years  records. 
These  show  an  average  of  7921.31  lbs. 
milk,  408.14  lbs.  butter  fat  (equivalent 
to  450  lbs.  butter)  and  an  average  per 
cent,  of  5.09.  The  highest  record  for 
milk  production  is  18,459.80  lbs.,  while 
there  are  many  with  records  of  12,000 
lbs.  and  better. 

About  a  year  ago  a  competition  was 
started  in  Iowa  to  determine  the  best 
dairy  cow  in  the  state.  This  has  been 
conducted  under  the  direction  of  the 
Agricultural  College  of  the  larger  num- 
ber of  cows  of  all  breeds  entered  in  the 
contest.  The  two  that  have  made  the 
best  records  are  the  Guernseys — Dairy- 
maid of  Pinehurst,  whose  year's  record 
is  14,562.4  lbs.  of  milk,  860.26  lbs.  but- 
ter fat,  with  an  average  per  cent,  of 
5.91.  The  second  cow  is  Jedetta  of 
Pinehurst,  whose  record  is  15,109.1  lbs. 
milk,  778.8  lbs.  butter  fat,  average  per 
cent.  5.15. 

There  is  surely  no  better  proof  of  the 
sterling  qualities  of  the  Guernsey  than 
is  cited  above. 

The  Guernsey  is  a  native  of  the  Island 
of  Guernsey.  The  group  to  which  this 
island  belongs,  known  as  the  Channel, 
or  at  one  time  called  Alderney  Isle,  has 
had  a  most  important  place  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  civilization   of  the  world. 
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Their  insular  position,  separated  as  they 
are  by  those  bits  of  silvery  sea  from 
England  and  the  continent,  dangerous 
of  approach,  well  fortified,  it  is  no  won- 
der we  find  on  them  a  sturdy  race  of 
people  who  take  pride  in  conquests. 
Guernsey  points  with  pride  to  Jersey 
that  she  was  never  conquered,  while 
Jersey  has  never  forgiven  her  sister  for 
being  a  few  miles  nearer  the  London 
market. 

It  is  to  these  two  islands  that  we  as 
breeders  of  dairy  cattle  owe  much  for 


Portsmouth,  these  touched  in  turn  at  St. 
Heliero,  Jersey,  St.  Peter  Port,  Guern- 
sey. St.  Anne  and  Alderney,  the  latter 
being  the  last  in  their  course.  It  was  a 
common  custom  to  say  that  they  came 
from  the  last  place  where  they  touched, 
hence  they  were  said  to  have  arrived 
from  Alderney.  and  the  cattle  they  had 
on  board  were  naturally  called  Alder- 
ney cattle,  though  in  reality  most  of  the 
stock  came  from  Jersey,  with  a  few 
from  Guernsey  and  now  and  then  a  head 
or  two  from  Aldernev.    Aldernev  has 


Dolly  Dimple.  19144.  Adv.  Beg.  62S;   3+-Year-01d  Record  1S,458.8  Pounds 
Pounds  Butter  Fat.    (Comp.  Guernsey  Cattle  Club.) 


Milk  and  906.S9 


the  foundation  of  the  two  breeds  of  cat- 
tle so  well  known  as  producers  of  dairy 
products  of  the  highest  quality. 

Right  here,  before  taking  up  especi- 
ally the  Guernsey  I  wish  to  refer  to  the 
term  which  has  in  the  past  been  often 
applied  in  rather  a  promiscuous  man- 
ner to  the  cattle  of  this  group — Alder- 
neys. 

Before  the  age  of  steam  the  chief 
trade  of  the  Channel  Islands  with  Eng- 
land was  carried  on  by  vessels  that  sail- 
ed between  St.  Malo.  Brest  and  other 
ports  on  the  French  coast  to  England. 
•On  the  voyages  to  London.  Plymouth  or 


been  a  part  or  parish  of  Guernsey.  The 
few  hundred  cattle  on  the  island  resem- 
ble the  Guernsey  and  have  been  accept- 
ed at  times  in  the  Guernsey  Island  reg- 
isters. Recently  an  attempt  to  start  a 
herd  register  on  Alderney  has  been 
made.  This  has  been  recognized  by  the 
English  Guernsey  Society  Book,  but  the 
American  Guernsey  Cattle  Club  Reg- 
ister only  accepts  such  animals  as  are 
entered  in  the  herd  register  of  the  Royal 
Guernsey  Agricultural  Society  or  traces 
through  ancestors  to  same. 

The  Island  of  Guernsey  is  9  by  13 
miles,  comprising  10.000  acres,  on  which 
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there  are  36,000  people,  and  practically 
all  dependent  on  the  soil  and  agricul- 
tural work  for  a  living.  With  the  ex- 
ception of  Alderney  this  island  of 
Guernsey  lies  in  the  most  exposed  posi- 
tion, just  where  the  waters  of  the  At- 
lantic Ocean  and  North  Sea  are  vieing 
with  each  other  for  supremacy. 

Yet  we  find  this  island  in  the  latitude 
of  northern  Newfoundland,  with  this  ex- 
posure to  wind  and  wave,  having  so 
much  sunshine  and  warmth  from  the 


Gulf  stream,  that  orange  trees  will  grow 
and  sometimes  bloom,  and  the  walled-in 
gardens  of  the  stone  cottages  overflow 
with  flowers  and  tropical  plants.  It  con- 
fuses the  mind  to  see  all  these  beautiful 
plants  in  the  open  air  and  find  that  the 
tomato  is  only  grown  with  great  care 
under  glass,  and  no  burning  heat  to 
ripen  corn.  The  mean  temperature  is 
as  follows : 

Spring  Months — March,  April,  May, 
47.7. 

Summer — June,  July,  August,  59.9. 
Fall— Sept.  Oct,  Nov,  53.6. 
Winter — Dec,  Jan,  Feb,  44.2. 


Back  in  the  darker  ages  when  the 
life  of  the  early  Christian  was  shrouded 
with  persecution  we  find  on  these 
islands  evidence  of  refuge  for  those 
driven  from  the  continent.  These  islands 
situated  between  England  and  Conti- 
nental Europe  proved  an  enticing 
abode. 

With  their  movement  naturally  were 
taken  the  cattle  of  adjacent  countries. 
On  the  near  cost  of  France  were  cattle 
noted  for  their  rich  milk  and  famous 


butter.  These,  the  little  black  Brit- 
tanies  and  the  Normans,  laid  the  foun- 
dation of  the  Channel  breeds.  Profes- 
sor Lowin,  writing  of  the  island  cattle 
in  general  in  the  early  part  of  this  cen- 
tury, uses  the  term  Alderney  and  speaks 
of  them  as  "Orange,  fawn  and  white, 
with  a  darker  shade  on  head  and  neck, 
with  a  white  switch,"  essentially  a 
Guernsey  of  the  modern  day. 

That  the  cattle  of  the  islands  were 
much  alike  originally  is  not  to  be 
doubted. 

Unquestionably  the  divergence  came 
when  the  Jerseyman,  skilled  and  per- 
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sistent  in  breeding,  sought  to  give  the 
English  fancier  a  cow  to  grace  the 
lawns  of  the  English  Estate.  This  he 
succeeded  in  with  rich  reward.  The 
Guernseyman  with  his  conservatism  had 
faith  in  his  yellow  and  white  cow.  To 
him,,  his  was  the  farmer's  cow  with  her 
golden  skin  and  quiet  temper. 

It  is  known  as  early  as  1789  measures 
were  taken  against  importation  of  stock 
to  the  islands.    In  1819  more  stringent 


drink  by  the  women  and  children. 
Pasture  nearly  the  entire  year,  roots, 
hay,  oil  cake,  and  oats,  little  or  no  heat- 
ing or  heavy  food.  These  conditions 
have  contributed  as  a  noble  foundation 
for  the  enlightened  dairymen  of  suc- 
ceeding ages  to  build  on. 

In  1833,  the  captain  of  a  sailing  ves- 
sel that  called  at  the  island  was  so 
much  impressed  with  the  fine  quality  of 
the  cattle  he  brought  to  the  port  of  Bos- 


Dairymaid  of  Pinehurst  24656,  Adv.  Beg.  843:  Ee-entry;  'ihe  Winner  oi  tne  ±owa  iState  Dairy 
Cow  Contest.    Year's  Beeord:  14,562.40  Pounds  Milk,  860.26  Pounds  Butter  Fat. 
(Comp.  Guernsey  Cattle  Club.) 


laws  were  enacted,  and  importation  of 
live  cattle,  except  for  slaughter,  pro- 
hibited. 

It  was  then  that  the  islands  isolated 
themselves  from  the  cattle  kingdom 
and  began  their  jealous  work  of  im- 
provement. 

Friends,  under  such  conditions  what 
would  you  naturally  think  you  wTould 
find  the  nature  and  nurture  of  the 
Guernsey  to  be? 

Nothing  but  lessons  of  gentleness, 
milked,  cared  for,  tethered,  and  led  to 


ton  three  head,  bull  and  two  heifers. 
These  were  sent  to  his  brother  on  what 
is  now  known  as  Cow  Island,  in  Lake 
AVinnepesaukee,  in  New  Hampshire. 
Through  the  carefully  kept  dairy  and 
records  of  an  elderly  gentleman  wTe 
were  enabled  to  trace  this  importation 
to  the  custom  records,  and  there,  ow- 
ing to  the  great  Boston  fire  in  the  '70's, 
the  record  was  lost. 

About  1840  some  of  the  older  families 
around  Philadelphia  had  Guernseys  in 
their   private    dairies.   These  having 
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given  such  good  satisfaction,  the  Fowl- 
ers, about  1865,  brought  over  some  for 
sale  in  that  city. 

While  on  a  pleasure  trip  to  these 
islands  in  1872  our  present  President 
of  the  American  Guernsey  Cattle  Club, 
Mr.  James  M.  Codman,  of  Massachu- 
setts, admired  the  color  and  character 
of  the  dairy  products  on  the  island  and 
made  an  importation.  This  lot  and  their 
products  so  attracted  the  members  of 
the  Massachusetts  Society  for  Promo- 
tion of  Agriculture  that  Mr.  Codman 
was  induced  to  bring  another  lot  over 
the  next  year,  and  these  founded  the 
herds  of  the  Codmans,  Bowdichs  and 
Lawrences  in  Massachusetts. 

By  these  some  Connecticut  gentle- 
men were  induced  to  send  a  party  to 
make  selection  on  the  island. 

It  soon  became  apparent  that  some 
means  must  be  taken  to  preserve  the 
records  of  the  breed  and  so  February 
7,  1877,  a  meeting  was  called  and  the 
American  Guernsey  Cattle  Club,  with 
its  Register,  started  with  150  animals 
whose  pedigrees  could  be  traced  to  the 
island. 

For  many  years  these  cattle  were 
jealously  guarded  on  private  estates, 
where  the  owners  did  not  desire  to  push 
their  herds  from  a  breeder's  stand- 
point. Having  ample  opportunity  for 


selling  their  surplus,  little  attempt  was 
made  for  public  recognition. 

As  the  sterling  qualities  of  the  breed 
became  more  widely  known,  the  breed 
has  come  rapidly  into  public  favor. 

Great  as  has  been  the  growth  of  the 
Guernsey  in  popular  favor  and  prosper- 
ous as  has  been  her  interests,  there  is  a 
sense  of  pride  and  satisfaction  to  those 
who  have  been  associated  with  the 
breed  that  the  ground  she  has  gained 
has  been  won  by  her  own  honest  efforts 
as  a  dairy  cow.  She  has  led  by  measur- 
ing her  efforts  by  the  critical  test  of  a 
dairy  cow  what  she  can  do  in  the  year 
race,  not  what  the  butter  maker  might 
do  with  her  products  in  short  time  tri- 
als. Records  based  on  butter  fat  pro- 
duction for  extended  periods  of  time. 

Returning  the  greatest  amount  for 
$1.00  invested  in  food,  making  butter 
fat  at  least  cost  per  pound,  giving  dairy 
products  of  the  highest  natural  color 
and  flavor,  giving  to  the  private  estate 
that  milk,  cream  and  butter  pleasing  in 
appearance  and  excelling  in  usefulness, 
she  and  her  grades  being  almost  uni- 
versally the  favorites  in  the  high  class 
dairies  of  our  large  communities,  such, 
friends,  is  the  proud  record  of  the 
Guernsey  cow's  advancement,  and  on 
such  she  appeals  for  recognition  and 
support  by  the  public. 


Feed  and  Care  of  the  Dairy  Cow 

By  L.  P.  Bailey 


The  dairy  cow  is  perhaps  the  most 
regular  in  natural  habits,  and  the  most 
affected  by  change  in  her  accustomed  en- 
vironments of  all  the  domestic  animals. 
Any  kind,  quality  or  quantity  of  feed 
given  her  without  regularity  in  both 
time  and  quantity  will  fail  t6  get  the 
most  satisfactory  returns. 

The  successful  feeder  must  cater  to 


the  individual  likes  of  each  cow.  She 
should  be  fed,  by  the  same  person  all 
the  time,  such  quality  of  feed  as  best 
suits  her  individual  appetite  and  diges- 
tion, and  in  such  quantity  as  gives  the 
best  results,  judged  by  the  amount  of 
milk  given  and  the  fiealthfulness  of  the 
cow.  This  is  to  be  known  by  watching 
the  feed  trough,  choppings,  condition 
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of  her  hair,  brightness  of  the  eye,  and 
general  appearance.  With  these  observ- 
ances, feed  her  to  the  limit  and  no  more. 
Better  underfeed  than  overfeed. 

In  the  corn  belt  the  silo  is  the  dairy- 
men's salvation  for  the  main  rough  feed 
in  winter  and.  in  ease  of  drouth  or  short 
pasture,  in  slimmer.  Make  silo  small 
in  diameter,  great  in  height,  and 
enough  in  capacity  to  feed  the  herd  of 
cows  for  nine  months  in  the  years.  In 
most  sections  of  the  United  States  Ave 
cannot  depend  on  pasture  more  than 
two  or  three  months  in  the  year.  Most 
soiling  crops,-  requiring  a  rich  soil  and 
proper  weather  conditions  with  very 
much  increased  labor,  makes  this  sys- 
tem more  uncertain  and  expeusive  than 
the  silage  system,  and  no  better  feed, 
doubtfrl  if  as  good. 


The  com  plant  is  the  best  forage  yet 
discovered  common  to  many  sections. 
So  easily  produced,  the  most  depend- 
able crop  raised,  possessing  greater  food 
value  per  acre  and  happily  the  best  of 
all  plants  for  the  silo.  Jt  can  be  at  hand 
every  minute  in  the  year  in  its  most  pal- 
atable form. 

In  the  care  of  the  dairy  cow,  study 
her  individual  whims,  treat  her  as  you 
would  your  best  girl,  always  speak  to 
her  as  you  do  to  your  neighbor's  wife. 
Give  her  a  comfortable  stable. 

"Do  unto  the  cow  as  though  you  were 
the  cow."  This  is  the  golden  rule  for 
the  dairyman.  If  properly  observed  it 
will  bring  dollars  and  contentment  to 
the  owner  and  his  conservative  work 
will  be  a  beacon  light  for  other  men  to 
admire. 


Homeward  Bound. 
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The  Ayrshire  Cow 

By  Secretary  C.  M.  Winslow 


Among  dairy  breeds,  the  Ayrshire 
cow  occupies  a  position  by  herself,  in 
competition  with  no  other  breed  in  their 
specialty. 

In  color  she  is  different,  being  red 
and  white,  spotted,  of  medium  size, 
weighing  about  one  thousand  pounds, 
stylish  and  handsome  in  build,  clean 
built,  and  wedge  shape,  with  a  perfect 


well  up  to  the  next  calving,  and  unless 
care  is  taken,  will  not  go  dry  at  all. 

An  average  Ayrshire  cow  should, 
with  fair  treatment,  give  from  6000  to 
8000  lbs.  of  milk  in  a  year  of  an  aver- 
age of  4  per  cent.  fat. 

She  is  a  vigorous  feeder,  and  not  at 
all  dainty  in  her  appetite,  taking 
coarse  fodder  or  brouse  with  a  relish, 


Netherhall  Jean  3d,  21705;  Adv.  Beg.  201;  Second  Prize  at  Seattle,  1909.    Eecord:  10,920 
Pounds  Milk,  506  Pounds  Butter.  (Comp.  Ayrshire  Breeders'  Association.) 


udder,  and  good  teats,  placed  on  the 
four  corners  of  her  udder. 

The  chief  recommendation  to  the 
dairyman  is  her  strong  vigorous  consti- 
tution, her  hearty  appetite,  and  ability 
to  do  well  under  adverse  food  condi- 
tions, being  a  dairy  rustler. 

As  a  milker  she  gives  a  large  quanti- 
ty of  good  milk  for  the  amount  of  food 
consumed. 

In  quantity,  she  does  not  give  such 
a  large  daily  yield  to  start  off  on,  but 
is  a  very  uniform  milker,  and  holds  out 


and  is  a  persistent  chewer  of  her  cud,, 
thus  getting  all  from  the  food  there  is 
in  it. 

You  can  hardly  ever  catch  an  Ayr- 
shire cow  when  she  is  not  either  eat- 
ing or  chewing  her  cud. 

Her  milk  occupies  a  position  unequal- 
ed  as  a  table  food,  being  evenly  bal- 
anced in  fat  and  casein,  with  small  fat 
globules,  which  cause  the  milk  to  re- 
main of  a  uniform  quality  to  the  bot- 
tom of  the  dish,  and  never  looking  blue 
or  thin. 
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It  is  an  easily  digested  milk,  and  is 
highly  recommended  by  physicians  for 
infants  and  people  with  weak  digestion. 

While  she  excels  as  a  milk  cow,  she  is 
no  ordinary  butter  cow,  and  with  a  lit- 
tle care  in  selection  and  breding  might 
place  herself  on  a  par  with  any  of  the 


special  butter  breeds. 

While  the  Ayrshire  cow  is  an  eco- 
nomical producer  on  short  rations,  she 
also  responds  to  better  food  supply,  and 
with  extra  care  has  made  records  of 
over  15.000  pounds  of  milk  and  over 
750  pounds  of  butter  in  a  year. 


Heathflower  1st  of  Barcheskie,  21701;  Grand  Champion  at  Seattle,  1909. 
(Comp.  Ayrshire  Breeders'  Association.) 


How  a  Cow  Was  Handled  and  Fed  to  Produce 
lOOO  Pounds  of  Fat  in  One  Year 

By  W.  J.  Gillett,  Rosendale,  Wis. 


I  have  been  asked  to  tell  the  story  of 
how  a  cow  was  made  to  produce  1000 
pounds  of  fat  in  365  days,  my  subject, 
then  necessarily,  must  be  "Colantha, 
4th 's  Johanna,"  of  whom,  I  am  pleased 
to  say.  I  am  the  present  owner  and  of 
whom  I  was  the  breeder.  In  connection 
with  this  story  it  might  be  of  interest 
to  go  back  into  some  of  the  details  of 
her  breeding,  as  well  as  some  of  her 
early  history.  When  I  go  back  into 
the  pedigree  of  this  wonderful  animal 
it  will  be  noticed  that  she  has  a  right 
by  inheritance  to  be  a  great  producer. 


She  was  sired  by  Sir  Johanna,  whose 
dam  and  grand-dam  were  also  of  rare 
breeding.  The  ancestry  back  of  this 
sire  were  all,  as  I  remember  them,  very 
large,  strong,  vigorous  cows,  showing 
excellent  constitution  and  great  capaci- 
ty. The  dam  of  the  sire  of  Colantha 
4  th 's  Johanna  was  Johanna  Rue.  She 
was  also  a  magnificent  cow.  as  her  rec- 
ord will  show,  producing  704  pounds  of 
fat  in  one  year. 

G-oing  back  another  generation  we 
have  Johanna  5th,  who  was  the  dam  of 
Johanna  Rue ;  as  a  four-year-old  she 
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produced  over  16,000  pounds  of  milk  in 
one  year.  Back  another  generation,  we 
have  the  cow  Johanna,  imported  by 
Garrett  S.  Miller,  of  New  York,  with 
the  record  of  being  the  best  cow  pro- 
duced in  Friesland  at  that  time. 

On  the  side  of  the  dam,  the  first  gen- 
eration is  Colantha  4th,  who  was  also 
a  large,  vigorous,  strong  cow  of  the  pre- 
vailing type  of  the  Johanna  family.  As 
a  two-year-bid  she  made  the  wonderful 
record  of  12,000  pounds  of  milk  in  one 
year,  as  a  three-year-old  13,000  pounds, 
as  a  four-year-old  15,000  and  577  pounds 
of  fat.  Back  another  generation,  we 
have  the  imported  cow,  Colantha,  who, 
I  believe,  was  as  fine  a  specimen  of  a 
cow  as  I  ever  set  eyes  on.  To  justify 
this  opinion,  I  want  to  say  that  when  a 
boy  and  with  limited  means,  I  paid  the 
sum  of  $700  for  the  imported  cow,  Co- 
lantha, and  ran  in  debt  for  my  share  of 
the  half-interest.  This  cow  was  select- 
ed and  bought  for  the  express  purpose 
of  mingling  the  blood  of  this  beautiful 
cow  with  the  blood  of  Johanna.  The 
combination  has  produced  for  us,  with- 
out a  single  exception,  cows  of  phenom- 
enal dairy  qualities. 

Colantha  4th 's  Johanna  as  a  calf 
showed  exceptional  vigor  and  growth. 
She  was  always  of  a  beautiful  type  and 
is  today.  When  asking  the  venerable 
Hoxy  his  criticism  of  Colantha  4th 's 
Johanna-  he  replied.  "T  see  no  place- 
where  I  could  criticize  except  in  one 
point — I  would  make  her  teats  just  a 
trifle  longer.'"  Her  udder  is  so  large 
that  the  teats  are  not  in  comparison 
and  look  smaller  than  they  are.  How- 
ever, they  are  of  convenient  size.  I 
have  milked  her  all  her  life  and  would 
not  have  them  any  larger. 

She  showed  wonderful  constitutional 
vigor  from  the  time  she  was  born. 
Freshening  at  the  age  of  two  years,  she 
produced  12,400  pounds  of  milk  in  365 


days  and  400  pounds  of  fat.  As  a  three- 
year-old  she  produced  15,000  pounds  of 
milk  with  no  record  of  the  fat.  As  a 
four-year-old  she  produced  19,000 
pounds  of  milk  and  700  pounds  of  fat. 
Now  in  this  connection  I  want  to  say 
that  at  the  age  of  four  years  Colantha 
4th 's  Johanna  freshened  in  June  on 
luxuriant  June  pastures.  At  that  time 
she  showed  such  phenomenal  develop- 
ment, we  decided  to  take  the  chance  of 
her  freshening  in  the  summer  season. 
She  was  barren  for  two  years  for  this 
reason.  This  is  why  as  many  of  you 
know,  that  Colantha  4th 's  Johanna  did 
not  produce  a  calf  for  three  years. 

I  sometimes  shudder  now  as  I  look 
back  and  think  of  how  close  she  came 
to  being  sent  to  the  shambles.  I  de- 
cided to  try  her  once  more,  and  as  a  re- 
sult produced  the  champion  cow  of  the 
world.  Since  that  wonderful  record, 
we  have  had  two  misfortunes,  I  am  sor- 
ry to  say.  I  should  be  delighted  if  I 
could  once  more  take  her  over  the 
ground  for  365  days.  I  believe  yet  that 
great  possibilities  are  in  the  future.  At 
the  age  of  eight  years  she  freshened  in 
the  best  possible  condition.  While  I 
have  seen  it  in  print  that  she  was  dry 
for  a  long  time,  it  is  false.  She  had  in 
fact  milked  incessantly  during  the 
whole  three  years  between  her  freshen- 
ing periods.  Indeed,  we  had  a  very 
hard  time  to  dry  her  off  before  fresh- 
ening at  the  time  she  started  her  great 
test.  As  I  said,  she  started  the  work 
under  the  most  favorable  conditions 
with  one  exception.  About  two  weeks 
prior  to  this  she  had  the  misfortune  to 
fall  through  the  stable  floor  and  break 
one  leg.  She  was  obliged  to  do  much 
of  her  feeding  lying  down.  Otherwise 
she  started  in  the  most  favorable  man- 
ner. 

Only  a  few  days  after  freshening  we 
started  feeding  8  pounds  of  grain  per 
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day.  gradually  increasing  it  until  she 
was  getting  22  pounds  per  day;  it  was 
increased  very  gradually,  however,  and 
the  indications  that  led  to  the  increase 
of  grain  were  carefully  watched,  the 
increase  of  course  given  as  she  seemed 
to  respond  at  the  pail.  When  she  was 
tripping  along  at  something  over  30 
pound  gait,  I  reported  the  same  to  Mr. 
Gardner  and  called  his  attention  to  the 
amount  of  grain  that  she  was  eating — 
between  13  and  16  pounds  per  day.  He 
sent  back  the  reply.  "You  are  starving 


covered  a  period  of  65  days,  milked  four 
times  per  day.  it  meant  for  your  hum- 
ble servant  65  days  of  watchful  care 
and  little  sleep.  I  have  caught  up  with 
the  sleep,  however,  and  am  feeling  pret- 
ty good  over  the  result  of  the  stunt. 
Her  ration  consisted  of  one-third  glu- 
ten, one-third  ground  oats,  one-third 
wheat  bran  and  two  to  three  pounds  of 
old  process  oil  meal  every  day.  We 
used  the  Cedar  Rapids  gluten  feeds  be- 
cause I  consider  them  the  best  gluten 
feeds  that  we  have,  as  it  contains  2-4  to 


Colantha  4th 's  Johanna,  Champion  Holstein  Cow  of  the  World.   Keeord  for  One  Year:  Milk,. 
27.432  Pounds;  Average  Test.  3.64  Per  Cent.;  Fat.  998.26  Pounds. 


your  cow."  Assuming  that  being  on  the 
ground  I  could  judge  as  well  as  Mr. 
Gardner  at  long  range,  we  did  not  in- 
crease very  rapidly,  and  the  maximiim 
production  was  not  reached  until  six 
weeks  of  the  lactation  period  had  pass- 
ed. We  had  increased  the  amount  of 
grain  to  22  pounds.  At  one  time  we 
increased  it  to  24  pounds,  but  she  fell 
off  in  her  flow  of  milk  and  the  amount 
of  fat.  but  on  going  back  to  the  old  ra- 
tion, she  went  back  to  the  usual  amount. 

Colantha  4th. 's  Johanna's  first  peri- 
od of  testing,  in  which  there  was  a  su- 
pervisor from  the  agricultural  college. 


26  per  cent,  protein.  The  roughage  in 
her  ration  consisted  of  all  the  clover 
hay  that  she  would  eat.  30  pounds  of 
sugar  beets  and  30  to  32  pounds  of  corn 
silage.  This  was  continued  up  to  the 
end  of  the  first  65  days'  test. 

In  this  connection  I  want  to  say  that 
during  the  period  of  the  first  65  days' 
test  our  sugar  beets  gave  out  and  I  was 
forced  to  resort,  for  a  few  days,  to  an- 
other variety,  and  she  dropped  off  on 
her  milk  as  much  as  10  pounds  per  day 
and  seemed  to  show  no  disposition  for 
recovering  the  usual  amount.  It  is  need- 
less to  say  that  we  were  not  long  in 
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finding  more  sugar  beets,  when  she  got 
back  on  to  her  track  and  went  on.  I 
cannot  say  too  much  for  the  sugar  beet 
or  the  common  red  table  beet,  but  I 
cannot  see  that  the  use  of  mangel-wur- 
zel is  of  any  possible  help  in  the  produc- 
tion of  milk  or  butter  fat. 

Colantha  4th 's  Johanna  was  turned 
on  to  grass  about  the  15th  of  May  and 
this  was  the  only  time  that  she  had  been 
out  of  the  barn  except  to  be  shown  to 
visitors.  It  is  needless  to  say  that  for  a 
few  days  she  dropped  off  on  her  yield, 
but  soon  recovered  after  becoming  ac- 
customed to  the  change  in  feed  and  also 
the  change  in  environment.  While  on 
pasture  she  was  fed  a  grain  ration  of 
12  pounds  per  day,  the  gluten  feed  be- 
ing substituted  with  corn  meal,  the 
other  elements  of  feed  remaining  the 
same.  This  was  done  because,  in  my 
judgment, I  wanted  to  conserve  as  much 
of  the  tissue  as  possible  for  the  trying 
months  of  July,  August  and  September, 
which  as  all  dairymen  know  are  the 
most  trying  months  in  the  whole  year 
for  the  dairyman  and  his  cow,  on  ac- 
count of  the  hot  weather  and  also  the 
tortures  that  come  from  the  flies  and 
mosquitoes.  I  also  changed  the  ration 
and  added  more  carbohydrates  in  order 
to  conserve  the  tissue.  I  also  fed  a  small 
quantity  of  corn  silage,  of  which  she 
consumed  from  ten  to  twelve  pounds 
per  day. 

Colantha  4th 's  Johanna  was  not  in 
the  least  hampered  with,  nor  babied  in 
any  way.  She  was  not  housed  any  time 
during  the  day  except  at  milking  time. 
She  was  not  protected  from  thunder- 
storms. As  I  look  back  over  this  work, 
I  can  see  many  places  where  I  believe 
that  I  could  have  made  her  produce 
much  more  butter  fat.  During  that 
summer  we  had  extremely  hot  weather. 
Every  fly  seemed  to  love  to  feast  on  the 
blood  of  the  coming  champion  of  the 


world.  We  did  not  have  facilities,  such 
as  electric  fans,  etc.,  to  keep  her  cool 
as  some  cows  have  had. 

As  soon  as  the  ensilage  was  siloed  in 
the  fall,  she  was  put  on  to  practically 
the  same  ration  that  we  started  her 
with  during  the  first  65  days'  test- — the 
same  grain  ration  and  the  same  kinds 
of  roughage.  She  was  practically  put 
back  on  to  the  same  ration  except  that 
the  quantity  of  grain  given  did  not  ex- 
ceed 18  pounds  per  day.  It  is  amazing 
to  know  that  after  this  hot  weather,  she 
closed  her  record  in  giving  65  pounds 
of  milk  and  2.4  pounds  of  butter  fat 
per  day.  During  the  hot  trying  days 
of  August,  she  dropped  to  2  pounds  of 
fat  and  50  pounds  of  milk  per  day,  so 
that  I  am  satisfied  that  if  we  could 
have  helped  these  things  she  would 
have  had  more  to  her  credit  than  she 
has  at  the  present  time.  She  would 
pant  and  seem  distressed  by  the  heat. 

Now,  when  we  come  to  consider  that 
one  cow  produced  27,432  pounds  of  milk 
in  365  days,  which  is  an  average  of  75.4 
pounds  per  day,  and  that  she  produced 
998.26  pounds  of  fat  in  365  days,  which 
is  an  average  of  2.75  pounds  per  day, 
an  equivalent  of  nearly  3^  pounds  of 
butter,  80  per  cent,  fat,  it  is  simply  as- 
tounding. However,  I  believe  that  the 
top  has  not  yet  been  reached  and  if 
some  other  man  cannot  do  it,  I  have 
faith  in  my  ability  to  produce  a  cow 
that  will  excel  Colantha  4th 's  Johanna. 

Colantha  4th 's  Johanna  in  disposition 
is  highly  intelligent.  She  is  large, 
weighing  under  normal  conditions  about 
1600  pounds.  However,  she  has  that  re- 
finement of  the  highest  type,  which  in 
my  experience  is  conducive  to  econom- 
ical production  of  milk  and  butter.  Her 
disposition  is  very  good,  indeed.  She 
has  a  high  nervous  temperament.  When 
treated  as  a  cow  should  be  treated,  she 
is  all  right,  but  she  will  not  stand  for 
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any  abuse.  Perhaps  some  of  the  credit 
of  this  wonderful  record  lies  in  the  fact 
of  the  extremely  good  condition  in 
which  Colantha  4th' s  Johanna  fresh- 
ened.   I  am  a  believer  in  the  fact  that 


there  is  a  certain  energy  tied  up  in  the 
cow  before  freshening  and  that  by  th^ 
use  of  certain  feeds  there  is  an  accumu- 
lation of  body  fats  that  the  cow  de- 
mands in  the  period  of  lactation  to  fol- 
low. 


National  Dairy  Show 


The  fifth  National  Dairy  Show  was 
held  at  Chicago  in  the  Coliseum,  Octo- 
ber 20th  to  20th.  It  was  a  big  success 
and  worthy  of  a  very  great  and  fast- 
growing  industry. 

Early  in  the  program,  on  Friday,  Oc- 
tober 21st.  was  held  the  "National  Dai- 
ry Cattle  Judging  Contest."  This  com- 
petitive trial  of  skill  in  placing  dairy 
cows  and  bulls  had  been  widely  adver- 
tised, and  was  participated  in  by  teams 
representing  leading  agricultural  states.- 
Those  who  took  part  were  teams  from 
New  York,  Ohio,  Missouri,  Kentucky, 
New  Hampshire,  Nebraska,  Iowa  and 
Minnesota.  The  four  main  dairy  breeds  : 
Jerseys.  Holsteins,  Guernseys  and  Ayr- 
shires,  were  used,  each  student  being  re- 
quired to  place  and  write  reasons  on,  a 
ring  of  cows  from  each  breed  and  a 
ring  of  bulls  from  each  breed  except 
Ayrshires. 

Handsome  silver  trophy  cups  were  of- 
fered for  the  team  standing  first  in  Jer- 
seys. Holsteins,  and  Guernseys  by  the 
respective  breed  clubs.  New  York  won 
the  Jersey  and  Guernsey  cups  and 
sweepstages,  and  Ohio  Avon  the  Holstein 
cup.  Professor  C.  S.  Plumb,  head  of 
the  Animal  Husbandry  Department, 
had  charge  of  the  team,  which  was  com- 
posed of  Thomas  Rouse,  Abraham  Wil- 
liams and  Clark  Wheeler. 

The  contest  over,  attention  centered 
on  the  exhibits  of  dairy  machinery,  and 
the  cattle.  While  the  former  attracted 
Chicago  people  and  novices,  it  cannot  be 
doubted  for  a  moment  that  the  latter 


held  the  attention  of  the  critical  and 
experienced  visitors. 

The  cattle  were  a  fine  lot.  Of  the  Jer- 
seys, there  were  about  a  hundred,  gath- 
ered together  by  the  following  well- 
known  exhibitors :  C.  I.  Hudson  of 
New  York,  Dixon  &  Bruins  of  Wiscon- 
son,  W.  R.  Span  &  Sons  of  Kentucky, 
John  F.  Boyd  of  Indiana,  and  "Sheffield 
Farm"  of  Glendale,  Ohio.  In  these  herds 
were  several  famous  animals,  prize  win- 
ners on  the  island  as  Avell  as  in  this 
country.  C.  I.  Hudson  showed  Raleigh  \s 
Fairy  Boy,  who  was  a  first  prize  year- 
ling on  the  island,  sold  at  Cooper's  for 
$8200,  and  after  numerous  showings  in 
this  country,  stands  undefeated.  Noble 
Peer,  the  sensational  yearling,  which  AY. 
R.  Spann  imported  last  spring,  at  this 
time  closed  a  great  season,  having  pre- 
viously won  junior  champion  at  each  of 
the  eight  fairs  where  shown. 

The  Holstein  show  was  the  largest 
that  this  breed  has  ever  made.  The  cat- 
tle came  chiefly  from  Colorado,  Wiscon- 
sin, Iowa  and  Ohio.  This  state  was 
well  represented  by  E.  L.  Zehring  of 
Germantown.  R.  B.  Young,  of  Iowa, 
brought  some  choice  young  things.  In 
fact,  the  whole  exhibit  in  this  breed  was 
of  very  high  charcter,  the  animals  used 
in  the  judging  contest  being  much  the 
best  that  many  of  the  students  had 
seen. 

The  Guernseys  were  well  represented 
and  there  were  also  entries  of  Ayrshires, 
Dutch  Belted  and  Brown  Swiss. 
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Editorial 

Dairying  has  made  wonderful  pro- 
gress in  the  last  decade.  It  is  gaining 
a  deep  and  permanent  foothold  in  this 
region  and  throughout  the  Middle  West 
in  general.  Already  interest  in  many 
regions  has  reached  a  high  pitch  and  is 
still  intensifying.  This  increasing  inter- 
est plainly  manifested  itself  in  the  fifth 
National  Dairy  Show,  which  has  just 
been  held.  It  was  a  grand  success,  al- 
though falling  off  in  number  somewhat, 
yet  with  an  increase  in  quality. 


According  to  the  last  year  book  of 
the  Department  of  Agriculture,  there 
are  21,720,000  milch  cows  in  the  United 
States,  and  these  are  estimated  at  $702,- 
945,000.  The  magnitude  of  the  industry 
can  perhaps  be  best  realized  when  it  is 
considered  that  these  cows  produce 
yearly  about  $1,000,000,000  worth  of 
dairy  products.  With  this  enormous 
output  the  supply  is  not  yet  adequate. 
There  is  an  ever  increasing  demand. 
Creameries  are  springing  up  where  a 
few  years  ago  they  were  undreamed  of. 
Better  prices  are  being  paid  for  butter, 
cream,  milk  and  cheese  and  breeders  of 
dairy  cattle  are  arousing  popular  inter- 
est in  the  cow  as  a  source  of  food. 

Underlying  the  whole  movement  of 
the  expansion  of  dairying  is  a  growing 
necessity  for  staple  food  products. 
Overproduction  is  permanently  improb- 
able, for  these  products  are  inseparable 
from  our  diet.  The  time  seems  to  be 
far  distant  when  there  will  cease  to  be 
an  active  demand. 

The  perpetuity  of  the  country's 
greatness  depends  upon  increasing  the 
production  of  farm  products  from  year 
to  year.  More  and  better  dairy  cows 
are  needed  in  every  agricultural  sec- 
tion to  aid  the  soil  in  feeding  the  peo- 
ple. Dairying  under  strict  business 
methods,  with  pure-bred  or  high  grade 
cows,  is  the  coming  necessit}^  and  is 
what  pays  substantial  profits.  When  it 
is  considered  that  the  dairy  cow  is  the 
foundation  for  soil  improvement  and 
farming  prosperity,  her  importance  is 
best  understood.  Is  there  any  other 
branch  of  diversified  agriculture  so  im- 
portant to  the  progress  of  a  community? 
For  the  maintenance  of  soil  fertility,  for 
the  production  of  food  products,  and 
for  a  remunerative  form  of  business,  it 
stands  out  prominently  in  the  world  of 
industries.  , 
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The  Ayrshire  silver  cup  which  the 
Ohio  State  University  judging  team 
won  a  year  ago  for  the  best  work  in 
judging  Ayrshire  eattle.  has  just  been 
received,  this  being  a  gift  from  Mr.  L. 
F.  Heymann.  of  Wheeling.  W.  Va.  This 
becomes  the  permanent  property  of  the 
University. 


ROBERT  M.  WILBER. 

Robert  Marshall  AVilber  was  born  at 
Marysville,  Ohio,  on  May  16.  1886. 
There  he  attended  the  public  schools, 
graduating  from  the  high  school  with 
the  class  of  KC5.  In  the  fall  of  the 
same  year  he  entered  the  College  of 
Agriculture  as  a  member  of  the  class  of 
1909.  but  sickness  compelled  him  to 
withdraw  from  the  University  in  Janu- 
ary of  his  Senior  year.  From  that  time 
his  health  gradually  became  worse  un- 
til death  ended  his  long  period  of  suf- 
fering on  November  2.  1910. 

There  was  probably  no  man  in  his 
class  who  had  more  friends  than  Wil- 
ber.  He  did  not  seem  to  seek  them,  but 
his  strong  personality  drew  them  to 
him.  His  was  a  life  full  of  admiration 
and  of  promise.  Bob  is  best  remem- 
bered by  his  friends  for  his  big-heart- 
edness.  kindness  and  courtesy  to  all  he 
met.  Early  in  his  college  course  he  be- 
came active  in  both  class  and  Univer- 
sity affairs,  and  for  this  reason  was  well 
known  to  the  student  body. 

Robert  was  the  only  son  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  George  M.  Wilber,  of  Marysville. 
Ohio.  He  was  a  member  of  Alpha  Zeta 
and  Sigma  Alpha  Epsilon  Fraternities, 
and  of  The  Sphinx  Society.  Faculty, 
alumni  and  students  alike  mourn  the 
loss  of  this  young  man.  It  may  be  tru- 
ly said :  His  life  is  an  inspiration  to  all 
young  men — one  worthy  of  emulation. 


Educational  Value  of  the  Chica- 
go Stock  Show 

This  great  Show  will  be  held  on  the 
dates  of  November  26th,  27th,  28th,  29th. 
30th  and  December  1st.  2d  and  3d  at 
the  Union  Stock  Yards,  Chicago.  The 
entries  are  greater  than  ever  before, 
the  quality  of  the  stock  better,  and  the 
interest  among  farmers,  breeders  and 
feeders  keener  than  at  any  previous 
time. 

It  may  interesting  to  state  that 
the  International  Live  Stock  Exposi- 
tion, from  a  comparatively  small  be- 
ginning, eleven  years  ago,  has  assumed 
such  importance  in  the  live  stock  world 
as  to  render  its  annual  occurrence  an 
absolute  necessity,  not  only  on  account 
of  its  being  the  high  court  of  appeal, 
the  court  of  last  resort  to  stockmen,  but 
because  it  sets  the  stamp  of  approval 
upon  those  of  our  domesticated  animals 
that  are  most  in  demand,  and  establishes 
a  standard  among  stock  that  must  be 
lived  up  to  in  order  to  realize  for  the 
breeder,  feeder  and  farmer  the  highest 
price  for  his  produce. 

The  day  of  the  inferior  animal,  the 
slow  feeder  and  the  tardy  money  getter 
is  passed,  and  in  order  to  succeed  and 
obtain  the  best  results  in  the  shortest 
possible  time,  stockmen  must  breed  for 
the  types  set  by  this  great  international 
tribunal;  follow  its  mandates,  adhere  to 
its  principles,  and  abide  by  the  findings 
of  its  judges,  in  order  to  breed  that 
which  is  best,  reaches  maturity  the 
quickest  and  realizes  the  highest  price 
in  the  shortest  time. 

The  ordinary  observed  has  little  idea 
of  what  this  Exposition  is.  what  it 
teaches  and  what  it  means.  It  must  be 
seen  to  be  appreciated,  it  must  be  stu- 
died to  be  understood. 

Xo  more  pleasant  time  can  be  spent, 
no  more  practical  lessons  learned,  and 
(Continued  on  page  31.  | 
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Henry  Dillatush,  '09,  who  was  super- 
intendent of  the  stock  department  at  the 
Tri-State  Fair,  held  at  Memphis  this 
year,  has,  with  a  partner  from  Illinois, 
taken  up  several  sections  of  land  in 
Crittenden  county,  Arkansas,  and  is 
there  laying  out  a  town  in  the  midst  of 
the  woods. 


Lloyd  M.  Bloomfield,  '91,  has  recently 
given  his  library  of  Experiment  Station 
literature  to  the  University.  It  is  an 
extensive  collection  of  bulletins  by  the 
Experiment  Station  and  will  be  used  to 
complete  the  sets  in  the  University  li- 
brary. 


A.  F.  Shire,  '10,  who  formerly  held  a 
fellowship  in  Zoology  at  Ohio  State,  has 
received  an  appointment  from  the  Unit- 
ed States  Bureau  of  Fisheries  at  its  Min- 
nesota branch. 


Harry  Evans,  '09,  has  become  a  mem- 
ber of  the  force  of  instructors  in  the  De- 
partment of  Animal  Husbandry,  being 
engaged  in  the  agricultural  extension 
work. 


J.  F.  Zimmer,  '08,  has  recovered  from 
a  severe  attack  of  typhoid  fever  and 
has  returned  to  his  position  in  the  Bu- 
reau of  Entomology  in  Washington. 


B.  M.  Hendrix,  '£)9,  who  has  been  an 
assistant  in  the  Agricultural  Chemistry 
Department,  has  gone  to  Washington, 
D.  C,  where  he  has  a  position  in  the  Bu- 
reau of  Chemistry,  Department  of  Agri- 
culture. 


Opal  Tllman,  '06,  who  for  the  past 
year  has  been  with  the  United  States  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  has  been  given 
charge  of  the  seed  inspection  work  for 
the  North  Carolina  State  Board  of  Agri- 
culture. 


E.  J.  Hoddy,  '09,  has  resigned  his  po- 
sition as  entomologist  in  the  U.  S.  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  at  a  California 
station  to  take  up  the  management  of 
his  farm,  south  of  Columbus. 


George  A.  Crabb,  '07,  assistant  in 
soils  at  Cornell  University,  has  accepted 
a  position  as  scientist  in  the  United 
States  Bureau  of  Soils. 


J.  C.  White,  '05- '07,  is  located  at 
Marysville,  Ohio,  where  he  is  in  charge 
of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  agricultural  work  in 
Union  county. 


O.  W.  Reagin,  '10,  has  a  position  as 
instructor  in  the  Animal  Husbandry 
Department  at  the  Texas  Agricultural 
College. 

Porter  Elliot, '06,  and  Orville  M.  John- 
son, '08,  are  doing  work  in  soil  fertility 
in  the  Extension  Department. 


T.  H.  Parks,  '09,  has  been  in  the  Bu- 
reau of  Entomology  at  Washington  for 
the  past  year  and  a  half. 

Elizabeth  Jefferson,  '09,  has  a  position 
with  the  Agricultural  Extension  De- 
partment. 


E.  L.  Wheeler,  '04,  is  at  Hastings.  In- 
diana, with  the  " Farmers'  Guide." 
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DAIRY  RANKS  HIGH. 

At  the  National  Dairy  Show  which 
was  held  at  Chicago,  samples  of  milk 
from  the  Ohio  State  University  dairy 
won  third  place  in  a  contest  in  which 
there  were  300  dairies  represented.  The 
The  total  score  for  the  milk  was  94  out 
of  a  possible  100  and  only  two  points 
below  the  first  prize  milk.  The  bac- 
terial count  was  only  500.  This  is  ex- 
ceedingly good  and  shows  the  kind  of 
work  being  done  at  our  dairy. 


The  stock  judging  team  which  will 
represent  the  Agricultural  College  at 
the  International  Live  Stock  Exposi- 
tion is  composed  of  O.  H.  Pollock.  T.  A. 
Rouse.  AY.  E.  McCoy.  P.  Y.  Ewing  and 
C.  E.  George. 


During  the  period  from  August  12th 
to  October  13th,  1910,  records  for  117 
cows  have  been  accepted  for  entry  in 
the  Holstein-Friesian  Advanced  Reg- 
ister, eleven  of  which  were  begun  not 
less  than  eight  months  after  the  fresh- 
ening of  the  cows  making  them,  and  27 
of  which  were  semi-official  yearly  or 
lactation  records.  Of  the  109  records, 
four  were  extended  to  14  days,  and  two 
to  30  days.  This  herd  of  109  animals, 
of  which  two-thirds  were  heifers  with 
first  or  second  calves,  produced  in 
seven  consecutive  days  39,398.2  lbs.  of 
milk,  containing  1341.235  lbs.  of  butter 
fat;  showing  an  average  of  3.40  per 
cent.  fat.  The  average  production  for 
each  animal  was  361.5  lbs.  of  milk,  con- 
taining 12.305  lbs.  of  butter  fat  ;  equiv- 
alent to  51.6  lbs.  or  over  25  quarts  of 
milk  per  day  and  over  14.3  lbs.  of  the 
best  commercial  butter  per  week. 


JUDGING  TEAM  WIN  CUP. 

At  the  National  Dairy  Show,  which 
was  held  at  Chicago,  October  20  to  20. 
the  Agicultural  College  was  represent- 
ed by  a  student  judging  team  com- 
posed of  T.  A.  Rouse,  C.  S.  Wheeler 
and  E.  O.  Williams.  The  team  stood 
first  in  judging  Holstein-Friesians  and 
won  a  large  silver  trophy  offered  by 
the  Association.  They  also  ranked 
fourth  in  all  breeds.  This  was  a  very 
creditable  showing  and  the  team  should 
be  commended  for  their  good  work. 


On  Friday  evening,  November  18th, 
from  8  to  10,  the  Department  of  Animal 
Husbandry  are  to  give  an  exhibit  of 
live  stock  to  the  Agricultural  students 
and  factulty  and  others  interested. 
One  special  purpose  of  the  exhibit  is 
to  show  the  stock  that  will  be  exhibited 
at  the  International  Live  Stock  Expo- 
sition. 


The  Xew  York  State  Dairymen's  As- 
sociation and  the  NeAv  Yrork  Butter  and 
Cheesemakers'  Association  will  hold 
their  annual  convention  jointly  at  Og- 
denburg,  N.  Y.,  December  13th,  14th 
and  15th. 


The  Franklin  County  Corn  Improve- 
ment Association  of  Canal  Winchester 
held  a  meeting  at  the  University  on  Oc- 
tober 22,  for  the  purpose  of  inspecting 
some  work  done  in  connection  with  the 
Agronomy  Department,  which  has  con- 
ducted a  variety  test  plot,  covering  20 
varieties  of  corn.  The  following  week 
Prof.  McCall  attended  a  field  meeting 
of  the  association  at  Canal  Winchester, 
where  a  duplicate  of  the  test  was  car- 
ried on. 
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HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY. 

The  Horticultural  Society  held  its 
regular  October  meeting  Thursday,  Oc- 
tober 27.  Mr.  N.  E.  Shaw,  State  Nurs- 
ery and  Orchard  Inspector,  gave  the 
society  an  interesting  and  instructive 
talk  on  Horticultural  conditions  in 
Ohio,  especially  in  regard  to  the  apple 
and  peach  crop. 

The  apple  show,  at  which  nearly  nine- 
ty varieties  were  displayed,  was  an  in- 
teresting feature  of  the  program.  Some 
Massachusetts  and  New  York  as  well 
as  Ohio  fruit  was  shown. 

The  society  meets  regularly  on  the 
fourth  Thursday  evening  of  each  month 
at  seven  o'clock. 


Wm.  F.  Bruce  has  been  judging  a 
number  of  the  county  and  local  corn 
shows  in  this  vicinity. 


The  Horticultural  Department  has 
recived  three  calls  in  the  last  ten  days 
for  graduates  to  fill  important  posi- 
tions. 

On  November  1st  the  registration  in 
the  Agricultural  College  reached  a  total 
of  665,  distributed  as  follows  :  Four-year 
course  in  Agriculture,  449 ;  Domestic 
Science,  185;  two-year  Agriculture,  98; 
Forestry,  56 ;  Special,  32 ;  four-year 
Horticulture,  21 ;  two-year  Horticulture, 
nine. 

Professors  Erf,  Plumb,  Clevenger 
and  Cunningham  attended  the  Fifth 
National  Dairy  Show  at  Chicago. 
Professor  Erf  gave  an  address  before 
the  entire  assembly  on  the  sub- 
ject, "What  Can  the  Agricultural  Col- 
lege Do  to  Assist  Farmers  in  Building 
Sanitary  Barns  and  Buildings?"  He 
also  gave  several  addresses  before  dif- 
ferent dairymen's  association  meet- 
ings which  were  being  held  during  the 
Show. 


FORESTRY  SOCIETY. 

The  regular  meeting  of  the  Forestry 
Club  was  held  Tuesday  evening,  No- 
vember 1st,  at  the  usual  place  in  the 
Horticultural  Building.  Professors  La- 
zenby  and  Goetz  delivered  two  very 
earnest  and  timely  addresses  on  the 
opportunities  of  forestry  at  the  present 
time,  and  the  necessity  for  a  thorough 
preparation.  Forestry  offers  a  very  at- 
tractive field  for  those  that  have  a  lik- 
ing for  nature  and  the  great  outdoors. 

After  the  short  business  session, 
those  present  Avere  treated  to  refresh- 
ments in  fitness  with  the  occasion,  viz : 
pumpkin  pie,  doughnuts  and  sweet  ci- 
der. The  next  meeting  will  be  held  De- 
cember 6. 


Mr.  L.  W.  Montgomery,  who  was  stu- 
dent assistant  in  the  Horticultural  De- 
partment last  year,  and  who  received 
his  master's  degree  last  June,  has  been 
made  an  assistant  instructor  in  Horti- 
culture this  year.  He  came  here  from 
the  Oklahoma  Agricultural  College, 
where  he  was  an  assistant  in  Horticul- 
ture and  Botany. 


At  the  National  Dairy  Show,  the  dai- 
ry cattle  team  representing  the  Ohio 
State  University  won  the  large  silver 
trophy  offered  by  the  Holstein-Friesian 
Association  of  America,  for  the  best 
work  in  judging  Holstein-Friesian  cat- 
tle. There  were  seven  college  teams  in 
competition,  composed  of  three  men 
each,  and  Ohio  State  had  first  place, 
with  933%  points  out  of  a  possible 
1200.  The  colleges  competing  were: 
Ohio  State,  Iowa,  Nebraska,  New  York, 
Missouri,  Kentucky  and  New  Hamp- 
shire. New  York  won  both  the  Guern- 
sey trophies,  and  Missouri  made  the 
highest  record  with  Ayrshires,  although 
no  trophy  was  offered  for  the  latter 
breed. 
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The  Department  of  Horticulture  re- 
ceived a  letter  of  inquiry  a  short  time 
ago  from  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, desiring'  information  concern- 
ing young  men  trained  in  Olericulture 
or  Vegetable  Gardening.  The  letter 
states  that  there  lias  been  considerable 
demand  for  men  trained  in  this  par- 
ticular line  of  Horticulture. 

Another  letter  from  Director  Thorn, 
of  the  Experiment  Station,  indicates 
that  the  outlook  for  students  preparing 
for  work  in  Horticulture,  either  in  sci- 
entific or  in  practical  work,  has  never 
been  brighter. 


Prof.  A.  11.  McCall,  head  of  the  De- 
partment of  Agronomy,  went  to  Wash- 
ington. D.  C.  November  7th,  for  a  stay 
of  a  week.  While  in  the  capital  he  at- 
tended the  session  of  the  National  As- 
sociation of  Agronomists  and  met  with 
members  of  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture in  his  capacity  as  crop  reporter 
for  Ohio. 


Chicago  Stock  Show 

(Continued  from  Page  27.) 
no  more  valuable  knowledge  gained, 
than  by  attending  the  eight  days  de- 
voted to  this  Show.  The  stockman  will 
gain  more  real,  sound,  solid  and  service- 
able information  by  attending  this  Ex- 
position than  he  can  gain  in  ten  times 
the  period  at  any  other  institution.  At 
this  Show  he  sees  the  best  of  every 
breed,  his  field  for  comparison  is  im- 
mense, and  his  opportunities  for  prac- 
tical instruction  almost  limitless.  By  at- 
tending this  Show,  he  combines  business 
with  pleasure,  knowledge  with  practice, 
and  education  with  example.  It  is  the 
school  of  rapid  learning  for  the  stock- 
man, a  free  education  that  remains  in  his 
head,  and  carries  with  it  the  methods 
whereby  the  best  live  stock  is  produced 
and  the  most  money  made. 


STUDENTS  TAKE  TRIP. 

The  class  in  advanced  stock  judging,, 
under  the  direction  of  Professor  Jjjar- 
shal,  and  the  class  in  rural  economics 
under  Professor  Price,  made  their  an- 
nual trip  to  Green  county  on  Friday, 
October  28.  At  Cedarville  carriages 
were  waiting  to  convey  us  from  the  de- 
pot to  D.  Bradfute  &  Son's  farm.  While 
the  animal  husbandry  class  were  judg- 
ing a  number  of  rings  of  Angus  cattle 
and  admiring  some  of  their  prize  win- 
ners, the  rural  economics  class  made  a 
o-eneral  survey  of  the  farm.  AVe  re- 
turned to  Cedarville  in  time  for  dinner, 
after  which  we  drove  to  the  farm  of 
Mr.  Watt.  After  the  animal  husbandry 
elass  was  started  to  work  upon  rings 
of  Southdown  sheep  and  Duroc-Jersey 
hogs.  Mr.  Watt  showed  the  rural  eco- 
nomics class  over  his  farm  and  dis- 
cussed his  method  of  farming. 

Leaving  the  animal  husbandry  class 
at  Mr.  Watt  's,  the  rural  economics  class 
drove  to  Xenia.  stopping  on  the  way  at 
the  farm  of  the  Doffins  Bros.,  where  we 
observed  a  most  excellent  corn  crop  and 
Merino  sheep.  In  Xenia  a  warm  fire 
was  appreciated  by  the  party,  especially 
Prof.  Price  and  three  others  who  made 
the  trip  through  a  snow  storm  in  an 
open  carriage.  After  supper  we  left 
Xenia  for  Springfield,  where  we  stayed 
all  night.  The  next  morning  we  made  a 
visit  to  the  well  improved  farm  of  Mr. 
Foos  at  Fooseland,  located  about  ten 
miles  southeast  of  Springfield.  From 
here  we  took  a  special  car  to  Springfield 
to  meet  a  train  for  Mechanicsburg, 
where  we  found  Avaiting  for  us  at  the 
homes  of  the  Wing  Bros,  a  most  excel- 
lent chicken  dinner,  which  was  thor- 
oughly enjoyed  by  the  hungry  boys. 
After  dinner  Mr.  Willis  Wing  hastily 
showed  us  about  the  buildings  and  farm, 
before  we  toured  over  the  country  in  six 
automobiles  which  were  provided  for 
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the  occasion  and  we  visited  a  number  of 
well  managed  farms. 

The  animal  husbandry  class  left  Mr. 
Watt's  farm  late  in  the  afternoon  for 
Cedarville  to  get  a  train  for  Xenia, 
where  we  spent  the  night.  Eager  for 
the  day's  work,  we  arose  early  and  at 
seven  o'clock  were  on  our  way  for  the 
homes  of  Messrs.  J.  W.  Cherry  and  J. 
C  Williamson,  where  we  had  the  oppor- 
tunity of  seeing  some  very  fine  sheep. 
In  the  afternoon  we  visited  the  farm 
of  Mr.  Arch  Greaves,  where  we  judged 
Polin-China  hogs  and  Cheviot  sheep. 


We  returned  Saturday  evening,  sat- 
isfied that  our  time  and  money  had 
been  well  spent.  We  were  favorably 
impressed  by  the  opportunities  for  suc- 
cess offered  by  the  well  managed  farms. 
We  will  always  remember  with  appre- 
ciation the  hospitality  and  kindnesses 
shown  us  at  the  places  which  we  visited. 


The  Horticultural  Department  has 
the  promise  of  a  Skinner  system  of  ir- 
rigation, to  be  placed  by  the  manufac- 
turers next  spring. 


Varsity  Barber  Shop 


E.  E.  GrRABILL,  Proprietor. 


1585  NORTH  HIGH  ST. 


r  = —  s 

It  Makes  Money  Where  You  Now  Lose 

Dairying  is  just  as  much  of  a  science  if  rightly  managed  as  is  butter  or  cheese- 
making.  Today  every  step  in  the  making  of  butter  and  cheese  is  taken  with  reason, 
not  by  the  ' '  rule  of  thumb, ' ;  as  formerly.  So,  also,  has  our  knowledge  of  cleanliness 
advanced. 

Soap  and  water  will  make  the  separator  and  milk  containers  look  clean,  but  it 
requires  the  work  of 


Indian  in  Circle 


Wyandotte 
Dairyman's  Cleaner  and  Cleanser 


In  Every  Package 


to  really  finish  the  work.  Cleanliness  used  to  be  a  matter  for  the 
eye  to  detect.  It  is  now  known  that  a  cleanliness  far  greater 
than  soap  and  water  is  needed,  a  cleanliness  that  cleans  clean. 
Not  only  must  the  visible  dirt  be  removed,  but  also  every  par- 
ticle of  matter  that  may  serve  as  food  or  lodgment  for  bacteria. 
It  is  bacteria  that  steals  the  richness  and  quality  from  your  milk,  that  robs  it  of 
much  of  its  food  value,  that  sets  a  price  on  your  milk  much  below  where  it  otherwise 
would  be. 

Then  why  not  be  as  modern  in  your  cleaning  as  you  are  up  to  date  in  selecting 
your  cows? 

Ask  your  dealer  or  supply  man  to  send  you  Wyandotte  Dairyeman's  Cleaner  and 
Cleanser. 

THE  J.  B.  FORD  CO.,  Sole  Mfrs. 

WYANDOTTE,  MICH.,  U.  S.  A. 


It  helps  us  and  pleases  the  advertiser  when  you  say,  "I  saw  it  in  The  Agricultural  Student.' 
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199-201  SOUTH  HIGH  STREET 


Artistic  Photography 


"Just  a  little  better  than  the  best" 
SPECIAL  RATES  TO  STUDENTS 


C0LVMBV5,0.    We  Frame  Pictures  of  all  kinds  — RIGHT 


A  Good  Reputation 

is  the  foundation  I  build  on  and  every  sale  I  make  must  strengthen  that 
reputation.  If  it  doesn't,  it  is  a  poor  sale  for  both  of  us.  MY  CLOTHES 
help  build  what  I  am.    See  my  offerings  at  $20  to  $30. 

Your  Cleaning  and  Pressing  Solicited. 

The  "So -Different"  Tailory 

(C.  H.  BRADLEY,  Prop.) 
HIGH  STREET  AT  TENTH  AVENUE.  OPEN  EVENINGS. 


"THE  COLLEGE  INN' 


9 

"DAVE"  WARWICK,  Proprietor. 

Bowling,  Pool,  Magazines,  Cigars 

Finest  Amusement  Parlor  in  the  City 
1547  NORTH  HIGH.  BELL,  NORTH  3489 
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Prominent  Breeders  of  Live  Stock 

We  know  these  breeders  to  be  reliable  and  safe. 


BERKSHIRE  SWINE 

The    home    of    LONGFELLOW    PREMIER  C, 
98700.    Pronounced  by  the  best  judges  of  Amer- 
ica the  greatest  Berkshire  Boar  in  the  world. 
Stock  of  either  sex  for  sale  by  Longfellow  Pre- 
mier C ;  sows  bred  to  Longfellow  Premier  C. 
A.  E.  FISHER 
Grove    City,    Franklin    County,  Ohio. 
P.   O.   Orient,  Ohio. 


Cherry  Valley  Devon  Herd 

My  Devons  are  bred  for  milk  and  beef  quali- 
ties. The  farmers'  cow  and  no  mistake.  Call  and 
see  my  herd  and  be  convinced  that  the  Devon  i& 
the  best  of  cattle  for  beef,  butter,  milk  and  beauty. 

J.  C.  SHAW 

P.  O.  Box  537  NEWARK,  OHIO. 


OAKLAND  SHORT  HORNS 

The  result  of  the  past  season's  showing  at  the  leading  fairs  and  stock 
shows  is  good  evidence  of  the  quality  and  high  grade  of  the  Oakland  Herd. 
The  calves  of 

GLENBROOK  SULTAN 

the  great  breeding  bull,  have  been  outranked  but  once  in  the  past  season's 
show. 

Visit  the  farm  and  be  convinced  that  the  best  are  found  there. 

THOS.  JOHNSON  &  SON 

COLUMBUS,  OHIO. 


America's  Leading  Horse  Importers 

The  Records  of  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture  show  that  for  Twenty 
Years  at  the  Ohio  State  Fair  the  McLAUGHLIN  PERCHERON  and 
FRENCH  COACH  STALLIONS  have  won  nearly  all  the  FIRST  PRIZES 
and  ALL  CHAMPIONSHIPS.   This  year  was  no  exception. 

If  you  want  one  of  these  good  horses  for  the  price  others  ask  for  or- 
dinary ones,  write  us  or  come  and  see  us.    We  have  some  Percheron  mares. 


Mclaughlin  bros. 

COLUMBUS,  OHIO. 


Kindly  mention  THE  AGRICULTURAL  STUDENT  when  answering  Advertisers. 
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PHOTOS 


FROM  THE  OLD  RELIABLE 


COLUMBUSX). 

STATE  AND  HIGH  STS.,  ARE  THE  BEST. 

Special  Rates  to  O.  S.  U.  Students. 


Savings  Invested  in  Realty 

Pur  your  money  in  residential  building  lots. 
Be  sure  they  are  iu  improved  sections.  Buy  close 
to  a  big  city.  Purchase  early,  don't  let  others 
make  profits  out  of  you.  The  greatest  fortunes 
were  made  by  realty  investments.  We  will  offer 
1000  choice  building  lots  on  Dec.  1st,  at  prices 
that  will  pay  very  handsome  profits.  Terms  of 
purchase,  $25.00  cash,  per  lot.  balance  in  thirty- 
six  <  qual  payments.  No  interest  or  taxes  during 
this  period.  If  you  die  before  completing  your 
payments,  a  deed  is  given  your  heirs,  without 
further  cost.  Size  of  lots.  25  x  120  feet  and  up- 
ward. Price  of  lots.  $75.00  and  upward,  accord- 
ing to  location.  By  investing  in  land  you  oavu 
something  for  your  money.  Investments  in  stocks 
or  saving  accounts  are  under  the  control  of  oth. 
ers.  We  guarantee  you  a  profit  of  at  least  25  per 
cent,  for  the  first  year.  Subscription  lists  are  now 
open.  By  remitting  us  $10.00  per  lot.  subscribers 
get  first  selections.  The  first  500  subscribers 
will  also  receive  a  credit  of  10  per  cent,  on  their 
purchase.  Act  now.  Let  us  make  money  for  you 
and  protect  your  savings. 

We  want  agents  in  your  locality.  Write  us  the 
names  and  addresses  of  some  of  your  neighbors. 
Do  it  now. 

BUFFALO  LAND  SECURITY  CO. 

EI/LICOTT  SQ..  BUFFALO.  X.  Y. 


In  order  to  have  a 
vote  at  the  Ag.  Stu- 
dent election  next 
spring,  it  is  neces- 
sary that  you  join 
the  society  by  the 
regular  December 
meeting,  Dec.  7th. 


THE  DAIRYMAN  WHO  MAS 

CREAM 

to  sell  will  find  his  best  interests  served  by  shipping  it  to  ns.    Our  co-oper- 
ative plan  brings  the  best  results  to  the  shipper.    AVrite  for  particulars. 
A  Postal  Will  Bring  Booklet. 

The  West  Jefferson  Creamery  Co. 

COLUMBUS,  OHIO 


m 
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Learn  Wireless  and  R.  R.  Telegraphy 

Shortage  of  fully  10,000  Operators  on  account  of  8-hour  law  and  extensive  "wireless"  de- 
velopments. We  operate  under  direct  supervision  of  Telegraph  Officials  and  positively  place 
all  students,  when  qualified.  Write  for  catalogue.  NAT'L  TELEGRAPH  INST.,  Cincinnati, 
Philadelphia,  Memphis,  Davenport,  la.,  Columbia,  S.  O,  Portland,  Ore. 


FOR  THOSE  WHO  OWN 

SHEEP 
HOGS 
CATTLE 
HORSES 
POULTRY 
DOGS 
PET 
STOCK 

Its  use  permitted  in  official  dripping  for  scab 
on  sheep. 

Let  us  quote  you  on  dipping  tanks. 

W.  E.  Minor  &  Co. 

800  LONG  AVE.,  CLEVELAND,  O. 

Used  and  endorsed  by  the  Ohio  State  Uni- 
versity. 


-USE  THE- 


Oliver  Typewriter 

You  can  rent  an  Oliver  typewriter  for  three 
dollars  per  month  from  The  Oliver  Typewriter 
Agency,  Nos.  206-207  Schultz  Bldg.,  Colum- 
bus, O. 


FRATERNITIES  AND  BOARDING-  CLUBS 
Always  Find  Our 

Meats  and 
Groceries 

STRICTLY  FIRST  CLASS 

Abernathy  Bros. 

1609  HIGHLAND  STREET 

Citz.  Phone  16504  Bell,  North  857 

BLACKWOOD 
GREEIN  &  CO. 

HARDWARE 

STOVES  AND  HOUSE  FURNISHING  GOODS 
SLATE  AND  METAL  ROOFING 

624  NORTH  HIGH  STREET 
COLUMBUS,  OHIO 


-Citizens  3796- 


-Bell  1590- 


HIGH  STREET  TAILORS 

166  NORTH  HIGH  STREET 

are  showing  the  most  extensive  line  of  bine,  gray  and  green  fabrics  ever 
offered  in  Columbus.    Newest  patterns.   Best  paid  cutters  in  the  city. 

POPULAR  PRICES 

Let  us  build  a  suit  that  will  enlarge  your  circle  of  friends.  CALL. 


We  are  complete  outfitters  of  all  plants  for 
handling  milk  products.  If  you  are  in  the  dairy  manu- 
facturing business  in  any  capacity  and  want  to  keep  up 
with  latest  and  best  methods,  or  if  you  are  thinking  of 
going  into  it,  the  first  thing  to  do  is  to  get  into  com- 
munication with  us.  We  are  at  your  service  in  the 
planning,  building  and  equipping  of  Creameries,  Cheese 
Factories,  Sanitary  Milk  Plants  and  Private  Dairies. 
Our  experience  in  this  line  is  worth  money  to  you,  yet 
it  costs  you  nothing  but  the  asking. 

CREAMERY  PACKAGE  MFG.  CO. 

182  TO  188  E.  KINZIE  ST. 

CHICAGO 


The  1910  "Simplex" 
Bui  Cream  Separator 

LIGHTEST  RUNNING. 

LARGEST  CAPACITIES. 

CLOSEST  SKIMMING. 


The  Only  Practical  Large  Capacity  Separator 

Has  more  exclusive  patented  features  of 
merit  than  all  others — Has  all  the  desirable 
points  that  can  be  put  into  a  cream  separator. 

500  lbs  $75.00        900  lbs  $  90.00 

700  lbs   80.00      1100  lbs   100.00 

D.  H.  BURRELL  &  CO.,  Manfrs.,  Little  Falls,  N.Y. 


If  you  saw  it  in  THE  STUDENT,  tell  the  Advertiser  so. 
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Give  Your  Cows 
a  Square  Deal 


What  would  you  think  of  a  farmer 
who  would  thresh  his  grain  with  a  ma- 
chine that  would  carry  off  one  bushel 
in  every  four  with  the  chaff  ? 

Wouldn't  think  much  of  his  judg- 
ment, would  you? 

Then  what  do  you  think  of  a  man  who  still  skims 
milk  by  the  old-fashioned  "setting"  system  and  loses 
about  one  pound  of  cream  in  every  four? 

Any  creamery  man  will  tell  you  that  with  a 

DE  LAVAL 

Cream  Separator 

you  can  get  as  much  cream  from  three  cows  as  you  can 
from  four  by  any  gravity  setting  process,  and  besides, 
you  will  have  nice,  fresh,  sweet  milk  to  feed  to  your 
calves.  Ask  us  to  prove  it.  Try  a  DE  LAVAL  at  our 
expense.  Write'for  particulars  about  our  free  trial  plan. 


The  De  Laval  Separator  Co, 


Randolph  &  Canal  Sts. 

CHICAGO 
1213  &  12  15  Filbert  St. 
PHILADELPHIA 
Drumm  &  Sacramento  Sts. 
SAN  FRANCISCO 


General  Offices  s 

74  CORTLANDT  STREET, 

NEW  YORK. 


173-177  William  Street 
MONTREAL 
14  &  lb  princess  Street 
WINNIPEG 
107  First  Street 
PORTLAND,  OREG. 


